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Foreword 


he academic year 1951-52 has been a critical one for higher education. 

Although each year since World War II has been difficult for colleges and 
universities, current problems have been so grave that they have resulted in 
increasing speculation about the future, indeed about the survival of higher 
education as we have known it in America. A major problem, perhaps the 
major problem, is that of finance. In the face of reduced enrollments, uncer- 
tainty about the nation’s continuing demands for manpower, decreasing in- 
come, and rising institutional costs, all college administrators have had to 
devote an unreasonably large proportion of their time to matters of finance, 
and many a college president has wondered about the continued existence of 
his institution. 

At the same time, colleges and universities have come under serious attack 
for two reasons: (1) for presumably failing to develop in our young people 
strong moral and spiritual values, the lack of which has become so obvious 
particularly in the last year, with its revelation of graft and corruption in public 
office and of violations of honor and athletic codes by college and university 
students; and (2) for alleged harboring of “Red” professors and teaching of 
doctrines thought to be “subversive” of the basic principles of American 
democracy. 

While denying that the colleges and universities are primarily responsible 
for the apparent low state of public and private morals in America, college 
and university people have generally acknowledged their shortcomings in this 
respect, have determined they must assume greater responsibility for strength- 
ening the moral and spiritual foundations of modern society, and have begun 
to give serious thought as to how they can best carry out this responsibility suc- 
cessfully. Concerning the attacks upon colleges and universities because of 
alleged un-American activities, which have resulted in growing restrictions 
upon the traditional independence of our institutions of higher education, 
college and university people believe that these attacks are not justified, that 
the restrictions being imposed are dangerous not only to the institutions them- 
selves but to the very structure of American free society, and that the preserva- 
tion of academic freedom as basic to all our freedoms remains one of the major 
tasks of higher education today. 

It was around a consideration of these three major issues—the financing of 
higher education, with the implications for the problem of current and future 
manpower demands; the role of higher education in strengthening the moral 
and spiritual foundations of modern society; and the attacks upon academic 
freedom and the traditional independence of our colleges and universities— 
that the seventh annual National Conference on Higher Education was or- 
ganized. In addition to these critical current issues, the Conference also gave 
attention in its discussion groups to some of the perennial problems of colleges 
and universities in the areas of administration, curriculum, and student person- 
nel. 

The 1952 Conference, held in Chicago, April 17-19, and like its predeces- 
sors sponsored by the Association for Higher Education (formerly the De- 
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partment of Higher Education, NEA), was a large and representative meeting 
of leaders in American higher education. It had a registered attendance of 721, 
including representatives of 381 colleges and universities, located in 45 states, 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and two foreign countries, of 49 lay and 
professional organizations concerned with higher education, and of 14 federal 
agencies. In attendance were representatives of both publicly- and privately- 
controlled institutions of all types, including administrators of every kind and 
faculty members of nearly every subject-matter and professional field. 

This volume, Current Issues in Higher Education, 1952, is the report of the 
Conference. It contains the complete texts of all addresses at the general 
sessions and the brief summaries, as prepared by the official recorders, of the 
conclusions reached by each of the forty-two discussion groups. It should 
prove to be one of the most important publications in recent years concerned 
with the problems of higher education. 

The value of the volume lies both in the light it throws upon the immediate, 
short-range problems facing colleges and universities, and in its presentation 
of points of view pertinent to certain immediately pressing, but nevertheless, 
perennial issues in higher education. The addresses concerning the manpower 
situation by Robert L. Clark, of the National Security Resources Board, and 
that dealing with the nation’s economic outlook, by Courtney C. Brown, of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, provide a frame of reference within 
which colleges and universities can plan intelligently and with some assurance 
for the next two academic years. The comments of the speakers in the sym- 
posium which followed these two addresses indicate some of the special impli- 
cations of the manpower and financial situation for institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and suggest points which administrators and faculties will do well to 
consider in planning for the years immediately ahead. 

On the other hand, the addresses of Professors T. V. Smith, Sidney Hook, 
and Henry Steele Commager are classic statements concerning issues presently 
among the most important colleges and universities are facing, but which must 
be faced so long as higher education continues. These addresses may well be- 
come part of the permanent literature on American higher education. The other 
addresses, including the remarks of the president of the National Student 
Association, provide stimulating points of view and suggestions concerning 
various aspects of the issues considered by the Conference. 

The reports of the group discussions, like the major addresses, are con- 
cerned with long-range as well as with short-range problems. Many, perhaps 
most of the reports, contain statements of guiding principles and specific sug- 
gestions that have permanent value. 

It must be pointed out, however, that these reports do not provide a com- 
plete or comprehensive treatment either of the particular issues considered or 
of the totality of issues facing higher education today. In contrast to the 
organization of preceding National Conferences on Higher Education, this 
seventh Conference provided for only one short and one long session—some 
three to four hours of discussion—for each group. Many groups found it neces- 
sary, therefore, to limit their discussion to particular aspects of a problem; 
others could give only brief treatment to the topics they did consider. The 
reports—shorter than they have been in previous volumes in this series of 
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Conference proceedings—vary considerably both in their content and in the 
nature of their presentation of conclusions. Nevertheless, the reader will find 
that the reports provide an excellent orientation to and overview of current 
issues in higher education. It is hoped that the volume will stimulate further 
study of these issues and assist all those concerned with higher education to 
plan more effectively for the future welfare of American colleges and univer- 
sities, both in the coming months and the years ahead. 

Thanks are due to the speakers whose addresses appear in this volume and 
to the recorders who prepared the reports of the discussion groups. The editor 
acknowledges that in the case of some of the discussion-group reports he has 
exercised the editorial prerogative rather freely; it is believed, however, that 
the reports as printed fairly represent the conclusions of the various groups. It 
should be pointed out, of course, that the views expressed or conclusions re- 
ported are not necessarily those of the National Education Association, the 
Association for Higher Education, or the institutions represented by those 
Conference leaders whose names are indicated for each report. 

The editor also wishes to express his appreciation to the staff members of the 
Association for Higher Education who assisted in the preparation of this 
volume for publication: Mrs. Margaret C. Haygood, Miss Charlene White, 
Miss Wynelle Lewis, and particularly to Miss Anne Yates. 


Francis H. HorN 
July 1, 1952 
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Friday Afternoon 


Meetings of Discussion Groups 19 through 41 
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REPORT OF CONFERENCE HIGHLIGHTS: 
The First Day’s Sessions: J. D. Williams, Chancellor, University of Missis- 
sippi 
The Second Day’s Sessions: Harold Benjamin, Professor of Education and 
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“The Pragmatic Necessity for Freedom” 
Henry Steele Commager, Professor of American History, Columbia Uni- 
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THE NATIONAL OUTLOOK FOR MANPOWER 


Robert L. Clark 


Director, Office of Human Resources, National Security Resources Board 


n discussing the manpower situation of the United States, I am going to 
l report to you about a critical problem in a disturbing setting. You are 
thoroughly familiar with the setting. It is a world hovering on the brink of 
disaster—a world that cannot be described as other than half slave and half 
free. It is a darkening world in which we hope that our nation can keep the 
lights of hope burning and possibly re-kindle some that have gone out. 

To do this, we need people. We need the services of many people—of many 
kinds of people. That is the subject which I wish to discuss with you. 

Our nation is short of men today—and women too. There simply are not 
enough people to do everything that we need to do—to defend ourselves, to 
help our allies, to produce material goods necessary for our national defense, 
and to maintain a civilian economy that will enable us to take advantage of 
the progress of our past and to push ahead into an even happier, more virile, 
more enlightened civilization in the future. 

Since my own responsibilities lie in this field of human resources, it may be 
helpful if I outline for you the nature of the specific problems in the man- 
power field and describe some of the steps being taken to solve them. 


The State of the Nation’s Human Resources 


The manpower limitations today are of three kinds. First, the real dis- 
advantage in gross numbers between our general manpower supply and that 
of our potential enemy, Russia. Second, the critical shortage of highly skilled 
professional and technical personnel. And finally, the specific shortages of 
males of military and working age. 

The main reason for this latter critical manpower shortage is, as you know, 
the abnormally low birth rate of the depression years of the 1930's. Although 
our total population has increased steadily and appreciably since the end of 
World War II, the real manpower situation has not improved at all since V-J 
Day and will not improve for some years to come. 

The reason for that is that total numbers do not count for much. The most 
productive portion of the population and the portion which must carry the 
burden of military operations is the male group between the ages of twenty and 
sixty-four years. Hence, it does not mean much to say that our population has 
increased from 140 million to 156 million since 1945. What really counts is 
what has happened to the numbers of males who have become twenty since 
1945 and who have not become sixty-five since then. 


The fact is that about nothing has happened to the size of this group 
since the end o orld War II. It has remained almost static. In 1945, it 
numbered 42 millions; today it is estimated to be only about 43.7 millions. Its 


percentage of the total population has actually decreased from 30 to 28 per 
cent. 
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This major fact about the United States population has a still further serious 
implication. While this productive group of males of working age has declined 
relatively, the other portions of the population which presumably must be 
supported by this vital group have increased. That is, the percentage of chil- 
dren and older persons to the total population is greater. At the same time, 
another major potential source of labor supply—single women and married 
women without young children—has also proportionally decreased. 

As a matter of fact, the seriousness of the situation becomes even clearer 
when one looks at the labor force potential of the nation—that is, all persons 
both men and women above age fourteen who can be expected to become avail- 
able for some kind of gainful activity in an emergency. At the close of World 
War II, 48 per cent of the population, or 66 millions of persons, fell in this 
category. Today, although the number has increased to about 70 million, it is 
only 45 percent of the total population. And not only can we expect relatively 
fewer workers to provide for the needs of both productive and unproductive 
persons in the population, but the manpower requirements for the military 
services and supporting industries are rising. 

We are, moreover, greatly expanding our industrial and war potential in 
terms of our basic materials, productive capacity, and quantity and quality of 
weapons. It would seem evident that in any future emergency our manpower 
requirements for munitions’ production would be substantially greater than in 
World War II. Yet at the peak of World War II 12.3 million persons were in 
the military services. On the same basis of selection today only 12.6 million 
would be available from the population—a gain of only 300,000 men, It is 
apparent that any significant increase in armed forces’ strength can be obtained 
only by taking more older men, limited service personnel, and women into the 
services. And this, as I indicated earlier, would be a severe drain on our already 
short industrial supply. 

This is the general picture. In comparison with the manpower situation 
of our potential enemy, it is bleak indeed, for in sheer numbers they vastly 
exceed us. It is evident that we must place even greater reliance than we have 
in the past upon our probable technological superiority if we are to overcome 
our inferiority in sheer numbers. 

Let us turn, then, to some of the particular issues confronting those who are 
charged with the responsibility of developing plans that will maximize the use 
of our human resources without at the same time jeopardizing our individual 
freedom or deterring us from our objective of creating the foundation of a free 
and peaceful world. 


Development and Use of Specialized Manpower 


You have heard a great deal in the last two years of the need for developing 
and maintaining an adequate supply of scientific and specialized manpower. 
There is a very real basis for our concern with this. 

Although scientific and technological skills have played a great part in 
advancing the United States to world leadership, the number of scientists and 
engineers has always been relatively small. Today they number only about 
575,000 or less than one per cent of our total labor force. In the academic year 
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1950-51, approximately 85,000 bachelors’ degrees and 15,000 advanced de- 
grees were awarded in all fields of science and engineering, and for various 
reasons, this number of graduates is already sharply on the downgrade. 

It is estimated that engineering requirements over the next several years will 
be a minimum of 30,000 yearly, yet only 26,000 engineering students are ex- 
pected to be graduated this year , 20,000 in 1953, and 17,000 in 1954. This is 
not enough to serve our existing military and industrial requirements, to say 
nothing of meeting our greatly expanding civilian needs. 

The outlook for the future is no brighter in other scientific fields. Although 
we are only slowly developing means that will adequately measure supply and 
demand of specialized personnel on a nationwide basis, we have some idea of 
where the most critical shortages will exist. 


Physical Scientists 


Consider for a moment the condition of physical scientists—chemists, physi- 
cists, and mathematicians, primarily. The demand for them has increased sig- 
nificantly since the beginning of the Korean crisis. The greatest need is for 
persons with advanced degrees and experience in the field. Although the num- 
ber of persons graduating in the physical sciences has been at record levels in 
the past few years, the number of bachelor’s degrees awarded in the sciences 
will decline over the next few years, primarily as a result of declining veteran 
enrollment. This year, for example, less than half the number of degrees that 
were awarded to science majors in 1950 will be granted, and by 1954 this 
number will be 39 per cent. 

The demand for earth scientists is increasing also, particularly in the 
petroleum and mineral industries and in government. The greatest demand 
is for earth scientists with advanced research training and with experience in 
the administration of programs of resource development. The supply of geolo- 
gists with advanced degrees is in particularly short supply. The demand for 
geo-physicists is on the increase, especially for research in several of the newer 
technical applications of physics, including radio propagation, ionospheric 
research, physics of the upper atmosphere, guided missiles, underwater acous- 
tics, and submarine detection. The same is true of meteorologists, oceanogra- 
phers, and geographers with a specialized knowledge of foreign areas. 


Biological and Agricultural Scientists 


In general, the situation in the biological sciences is not as critical as it is in 
other fields, particularly in the less highly specialized areas of biology, botany, 
and zoology. However, because of the decline in the number of persons re- 
ceiving bachelor’s degrees in the next few years, there will tend to be a drop in 
the numbers completing graduate training later in the decade. 

Agricultural scientists are in short supply. Current needs for soil scientists 
ate being intensified by pressure for rising agricultural productivity, by special 
requirements for highly trained men in direct or indirect defense projects, and 
by demands from international technical assistance programs. Considerable 
difficulty is also being encountered in recruiting soil conservationists and 
agronomists. 
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Social Scientists and Humanities Specialists 


The dramatic character of modern science as applied to weapons and in- 
dustry has brought about a fairly general recognition of its critical importance 
to our national security. Unfortunately, no comparable recognition yet exists 
of the importance of the social sciences and humanities in advancing our se- 
curity interests. 

Adequate military manpower plus scientific, technological, and managerial 
supremacy will give us maximum military strength. However, it must be borne 
in mind that military force has the ultimate object of achieving a change of 
behavior on the part of an enemy only after reasonable means of persuasion 
have failed. Effective persuasion in all the stages of relations from the original 
disagreement through armed conflict and reconstruction demands that we 
know as much as possible about the enemy—his language, his social, economic, 
and political structure, his value systems, and his material resources. This was 
brought to light most dramatically during World War II when anthropologists, 
sociologists, psychologists, political scientists, historians, economists, geogra- 
phers, and others in these two major areas of learning combined forces to 
provide greatly needed services in psychological warfare, military intelligence, 
and the occupation of foreign lands. 

And it is not only with respect to our obvious potential enemies that we 
need knowledge. Under modern conditions, though the center of opposition 
may be in only one or two countries, the conflict (as in Korea) may take place 
in other regions, with other peoples involved. Whether these peoples become 
friend, enemy, or neutral may well depend upon our knowledge of them. 
Effective cooperation even with declared allies is possible only with the meet- 
ing of minds that comes from a fundamental understanding of each other. 

One need not tell this audience of the less spectacular but just as critical need 
for well-trained persons in philosophy, literature, religion, the arts, and the 
many other fields which almost never come in for discussion when emergency 
needs are considered. It is these disciplines which supply the very basis of com- 
mon understanding among cultures—the basis ultimately for peace in this 
world of ours. 

In short, an intelligent view of our national security requires that we have 
the same kind of concern with the characteristics and behavior of peoples in all 
parts of the globe that we so obviously have with the characteristics and be- 
havior of matter. 

One of our most critical manpower shortages, for instance, is that of persons 
expert in the language, geography, economy, psychology, and the social insti- 
tutions of the areas in which we must act to protect our national security. This 
shortage is extremely acute with respect to the Asiatic areas. It is practically im- 
possible to find Americans with a thorough knowledge of the Korean language 
and people; the situation is even worse in the case of Burma, Thailand, In- 
donesia, and Central Asia. Our manpower resources for understanding and 
dealing effectively with Eastern countries are inadequate in the extreme. 

Even with respect to Russia, our resources are below the danger point. In the 
last four years, for example, only thirteen Americans were reported to the 
U. S. Office of Education to have taken Ph.D. degrees in Russian language, the 
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field most necessary as a base for increasing our supply of Americans who are 
experts on Russia. 

Considering the far-flung nature of American commitments, both public 
and private, one would suppose that many Americans would be equipped with 
scientific and detailed understanding of the multifarious cultures of the world, 
that the United States would lead the world in the study of foreign lands no 
matter how distant, that no society could be named for which here was not an 
American expert, and that the American academic structure would reflect this 
world perspective.* 

You know, better than I can tell you, how untrue all this is. Some of the 
most important and strategically located cultures are not even mentioned in 
most of the academic curriculums of American institutions of higher education 
today, and the areas outside Western Europe are particularly neglected. This is 
still true in spite of the vast commitments that the United States has undertaken 
in all parts of the world in the last decade. 

These shortages cannot be corrected quickly. Not only does the training re- 
quired for language and area competence require several years, but in many 
cases the materials for conducting such training either do not exist or are en- 
tirely inadequate. 

In contrast with the bleak resource outlook in this highly important field, 
our requirements are already pressing and growing rapidly. As our broad 
security programs develop, specialists in foreign languages and cultures will 
be more urgently needed as policy advisers, as administrators, as technicians 
in military government, and intelligence. 

In the light of this demand, the government is giving attention to the de- 
velopment of the number and kinds of experts in languages and cultures which 
the United States needs to sustain its position of world leadership. The expan- 
sion of American activities abroad will in itself, of course, increase the num- 
ber of persons with firsthand experience in foreign areas. To be most valuable, 
however, this experience must be coupled with a systematic program of 
training through permanent institutes in area studies, and through supple- 
mentary language and area studies in the business and professional schools. 

The National Security Resources Board and the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion in collaboration with other Federal Government agencies as well as repre- 
sentatives of business, industry, and the academic world, are making a con- 
certed attack on the problem of equipping the United States with persons who 
are adequately prepared to represent their country abroad either as public 
servants or as private citizens. We are undertaking a systematic inventory of 
the needs for persons who will be required to serve abroad. With the coopera- 
tion of higher education throughout the country, we hope to provide the 
means for equipping at least a minimum number of Americans with knowledge 
of all aspects of the ways of life of people in foreign lands so that never again 
will we be caught completely unprepared to deal with contingencies as they 
may arise anywhere in the world. 


General Education and Specialization 
We have been impressed with another type of shortage—that of the rare 
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person who has kept abreast of developments in more than one scientific, social, 
or humanistic field of knowledge. This type of person may be an engineer who 
is also a qualified social scientist, or an economist who has training in medi- 
cine. The type of person with intimate knowledge of two or more fields, who 
understands their interrelationship, is in very short supply. 

I personally agree with those who have observed that students who are 
training for specialized degrees in graduate schools have an obligation to keep 
up with the latest developments in the many fields of learning other than their 
own. We have reached a point where our scientists can no longer afford to be 
unaware of the social implications of their work, any more than the social 
scientist, the student of the humanities, or any other well-educated citizen 
can afford to neglect, for example, the dramatic implications of the release 
of atomic energy to his occupation and to his life. 

I recently came upon a quotation of Ortega y Gasset on this point, in which 
he said: 


I wish it would dawn upon engineers that, in order to be an engineer, 
it is not enough to be an engineer. While they are minding their own 
business, history may be pulling the ground from under their feet. 

People believe modern technology is more firmly established in his- 
tory than all previous technologies because of its scientific foundation. 
But this alleged security is illusory. 

Indeed, it is just this feeling of security which is endangering West- 
ern civilization. The belief in progress, the conviction that on this 
level of history a major setback can no longer — and the world 
will go the full length of prosperity, has loosened the rivets of human 
caution and flung open the gates for a new invasion of barbarism. 


Teachers 


Another manpower shortage that I am certain I need not dwell on before 
this audience is that of qualified teachers. You who are in the business of pro- 
ducing teachers certainly know the problem. We still are not producing nearly 
enough. According to the report released just two weeks ago by the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, there is an im- 
mediate demand for at least 160,000 qualified elementary-school teachers, This 
includes 60,000 needed to replace those discontinuing active service each year; 
10,000 to relieve overcrowding; 20,000 to meet the increased elementary- 
school enrollment in 1952; and 70,000 needed for replacements for teachers 
now in service who are described as “so woefully undertrained that their reten- 
tion in service while being upgraded cannot be justified,” To meet this demand 
for 160,000 elementary teachers, it is estimated that less than 33,000 new 
candidates will be qualified this year. In the high-school field, the situation 
is about in equilibrium for the moment. In 1952 it is estimated that about 
50,000 new high-school teachers are needed, while 62,692 are scheduled to 
qualify. But the half satisfactory situation in the high schools will not last long, 
for the surge of increased population brought about by the high birth rate of 
the post-war period will reach the high schools in a very few years. 

I want to make one additional comment about the teacher shortage, and 
particularly about the utilization of the teachers we now have. We have ample 
evidence in other fields that many of the most skilled persons are not being 
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utilized in their highest capacity. Whether this is true in the field of teaching or 
not, you know better than I do. I am tempted, though, to use my imagination 
and speculate on the contribution which the new teaching aids, such as talking 
motion pictures, radio, and television, can conceivably provide to assist in an 
alleviation of the conditions brought about by the current fantastic teacher 
shortage. I can only hope from a manpower point of view that satisfactory 
progress with these and other new tools is being made. 


Medical Personnel 


Although educators admit to a shortage of teachers, there seems to be some 
dispute as to whether or not there is a shortage of doctors. I do not intend to 
enter into that dispute here. Whether or not there is a shortage, there is 
certainly bad distribution of persons skilled in the practice of medicine and 
surgery. That there is a shortage of nurses is an accepted fact. The distribu- 
tion of medical facilities, such as hospitals, also poses a number of serious 
questions that have direct bearing on utilization of the nation’s manpower. 
The long-range aspects of all of these matters are being considered in a series 
of projects of the National Security Resources Board and by other agencies 
and organizations. 


Inventories of Specialized Personnel 


Apart from assuring a continuous supply of persons with specialized skills, 
it is obviously important also that we know who they are and where they are so 
that they may be called upon in time of emergency to utilize their skills in the 
highest possible capacity. In the spring of 1950, the National Security Re- 
sources Board assisted in the establishment of the National Scientific Register 
in the U. S, Office of Education, pending the establishment of the National 
Science Foundation. In cooperation with the professional, scientific, and engi- 
neering societies, the Register has been developed to the point where, today, 
it is possible for us in a minimum of time to identify skilled technicians in the 
various sciences throughout the nation. A comparable register in the social 
sciences and the humanities is being established by the American Council of 
Learned Societies with the assistance of the Office of Naval Research. 

A related project with which the National Security Resources Board is 
currently concerned is that of the identification of persons with outstanding 
executive and administrative skills. It is hardly possible to make a roster of 
such persons, but the need for recruiting them in time of emergency is well 
remembered by leaders in the government who had the chore throughout 
World War II. We are currently working out plans whereby we hope to be 
able to locate persons with such skills rapidly when they are needed. 


Research and Development 


In connection with this discussion of scientific and other skilled manpower, 
I must allot a few words to research and development, for these activities are 
coming to be substantial users of skilled manpower. The Federal Government 
is engaged in a mammoth program of research and development, most of 
which is directly related to problems of national security. About $2 billion is 
thus spent. Since a highly significant proportion of the research is done 
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through contract by institutions of higher education, the effect on our educa- 
tional structure is significant. 

We are acutely aware of the important implications of this program. We 
know, for example, that the great preponderance of federal monies spent for 
research is in the fields of the physical and the biological sciences and that a 
very small proportion is spent on social-science and humanities research. That 
this imbalance could possibly lead to an imbalance in the whole educational 
structure is a danger with which we are thoroughly familiar. We know, too, 
of the difficulties that might arise—have arisen—when expenditures of funds 
are concentrated in a few large institutions to the neglect of the many small 
competent colleges throughout the country. We are aware of the potential, if 
not actual, drain on teaching personnel that is apt to occur when money avail- 
able for research is out of all proportion to that available for teaching. We 
know what this means in the long run: If teachers are attracted to research 
and neglect their teaching, there is apt to be a great shortage of students in the 
fields the teachers are abandoning. There is also apt to be dangerous neglect of 
areas of learning which, for the moment, are without substantial financial sup- 
port. 

We also know that co-ordination of research efforts between the Federal 
Government and private research organizations can be improved and that 
certain unnecessary duplication of research efforts can be eliminated. 

Any waste or underutilization of our research facilities is at the same time 
a serious waste of the trained manpower. 


Mobilization of Military Manpower 


I would like to turn now to a separate matter which I am sure is of vital 
concern to all of you—the mobilization of military manpower. 

The Congress, as you know, determines the maximum number of persons 
that may be under arms at any one time. It usually sets a ceiling, but except in 
case of all-out war, it appropriates only sufficient funds to maintain numbers 
somewhat below the ceiling. At present, the statutory ceiling is 5 million. The 
current budgeted strength is 3,700,000. 

Many persons throughout the country have wondered to themselves, and 
sometimes out loud, why the number of persons serving in the armed forces 
at any one time is set at a particular figure, such as 3.7 million. Because of the 
classified nature of some of the facts that must be considered in arriving at de- 
cisions about numbers, I cannot discuss in detail the method by which the figure 
is derived. I can tell you, however, that the final decision is made only after 
thorough consideration by the nation’s top officials of all conceivable aspects 
of the problem, including not only our military requirements at home and 
abroad but our civilian requirements as well. 


Student Deferment 


I certainly need not tell an audience of persons whose profession is in the 
field of higher education that one of the most critical aspects of the problem 
of mobilizing military manpower is the problem of student deferment. You 
are more aware than perhaps any other portion of our population of the com- 
pelling necessity that the nation assure a continuous flow of our most able 
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youth through the colleges and universities of the country at an age when they 
are most capable of absorbing academic training. An adequate supply of pro- 
fessional and other highly trained manpower must be turned out to maintain 
our highly industrialized and technological society, and to provide the kind of 
leadership that our position in the world requires. 

The present picture of college student deferments looks something like this: 
About 12,000 students are currently being deferred until the end of the aca- 
demic year because, by law, they are entitled to such deferment if they are 
satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course of instruction. Approximately 210,000 
students are deferred because they received a sufficiently high score on the 
Selective Service College Qualification Test or because their class standing is 
sufficiently high to meet present regulations. Another estimated 30,000 divinity 
students are deferred because of their professional aspirations. Finally, al- 
though exact figures are not available, about 175,000 ROTC students are being 
deferred. This means that at present something like 427,000 college students 
are being deferred from military service for one reason or another. 

One must repeatedly emphasize that this does not mean that they are 
exempt from service but only that their induction has been postponed until 
a later date. Virtually all of these students will eventually serve their full 
twenty-four months, or whatever the tour of duty is when they are called up. 
By being deferred, however, most of them will be able to serve more effectively 
and in a higher capacity than if they had been inducted prior to the completion 
of their college work. 

What of the future of college student deferments? I can only hazard some 
calculated guesses. The fact is that, because of the critical shortage of man- 
power that I mentioned before, our military and other manpower requirements 
are going to exceed the supply for some years to come. If the proposed armed 
force strength of 3.7 million is to be achieved and maintained, almost one 
million men under twenty-six years of age must be taken from civilian life each 
year to replace persons now in the armed forces. Difficulty arises in meeting 
these needs because the annual increment of youth coming of military age 
and eligible for service under present legislative and administrative procedures 
numbers only about 600,000. Until now, we have reached our goal by continu- 
ous depletion of our military manpower pool. 

How long can we continue to withdraw from the pool before we run into 
serious difficulty ? In this, there is a disagreement only as to timing, depending 
to some extent upon the statistical measures used. Some believe that we will 
go below the safety margin within another year. The more optimistic believe 
that we can meet requirements of the armed forces for another two or three 
years before legislative and administrative changes must be made. I am inclined 
to the latter point of view. 

The significance of this for education is that, if we are to continue to meet 
the military commitments of our national security program, it is most likely 
that at some time in the not too distant future our entire student-deferment 
policy will have to be re-examined. 

Here we will head into the most serious manpower resource problem now 
facing us. Mobilization requirements for technical and scientific personnel in 
the longer run tend to compete directly with the armed forces’ needs for mili- 
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tary manpower. We already have a current manpower shortage of technical 
and scientific personnel, and full mobilization requirements seriously exceed 
current or anticipated supply. While we have been expanding the mobilization 
base in terms of materials and productive capacity, we have not supplied the 
manpower base to assure the operation of these expanded facilities, especially 
in regard to reserves of highly trained personnel. I am convinced that this fact, 
coupled with the need for skilled personnel in the armed forces, will neces- 
sitate the continuance of a deferment program of substantial size. 


Reserve Training Programs 


Another problem of particular importance to educators is the matter of the 
changed role the ROTC programs have assumed in the last twenty years. 
Probably all of us can remember the period before World War II when the 
ROTC trainee at many an institution of higher education had little stature; 
when ROTC units were viewed on some campuses as more of a liability than 
an asset; and when great sport was made of the ‘‘veterans of future wars.” 
This in large measure has changed, and many a college president has offered 
his right eye tooth in exchange for an ROTC unit. They are anxious to have 
their institutions participate in the essential duty of training needed reservists, 
and a few have also hinted at the attraction an ROTC unit may have on male 
student enrollments. 

The Federal Government in general, and the Department of Defense in 
particular, are well aware of the importance of college-trained reserve ofh- 
cers. At present, all three services in the Department of Defense—the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force—maintain ROTC units throughout the country. 
That there are not enough of such units to go around is obvious, Of the 1859 
institutions of higher education listed in the Office of Education directory for 
the current year, only 287 have ROTC units. However, the Marine Platoon 
Leaders’ Corps, the Naval Reserve Officers’ Corps; and collegiate Army 
reserve units make it increasingly possible for students at institutions that do 
not have ROTC units to participate in reserve training programs. 


Military Reserve Policy 


Another critical aspect of military mobilization is the efficient management 
of military reserves. At present, there are about 114 million men in the un- 
organized reserves and another half million in the organized reserves. Some 
3 or 4 per cent of these reservists are estimated to posses critical civilian 
skills which are just as essential to our national security as our highly 
developed military skills. When the armed forces have need for these re- 
setvists which can be met in no other way, they should, of course, be called 
to active duty to perform critical military jobs. However, our manpower 
potential is seriously reduced whenever men having critical skills are called 
up to fill military jobs which could be filled by less skilled men. 

Under the legislation currently before the Congress, we would have a 
so-called “Ready Reserve” of several millions of men. In fact, under the 
present Universal Military Training and Service law, almost every young man 
is obligated to serve a total of eight years on active duty and in the reserves. 
For example, the young men inducted at the outset of the Korean crisis who 
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will have completed their twenty-four months’ service next fall, will automati- 
cally go into the reserves, in most instances for a period of six years. These 
men, in terms of age, physical vigor, and industrial skills will represent our 
prime asset for both military and essential civilian activities. Should they be 
subject to immediate recall if a further crisis occurs, regardless of the civilian 
positions they may occupy after release from the armed service, or should they 
be recalled through a selective process based on a continuous appraisal of the 
relative needs for their services as between military and civilian activities? 
This is a critical manpower issue that looms large on the immediate horizon. 
The colleges and universities will need to know what the obligations of their 
faculties and students will be under this new military mobilization policy. 
The time will come when this issue will loom larger than the Selective Service 
issue of today. 

These, then, are some of the major problems in the manpower field as we 
see them from where we sit. What are some of the actions we can take to 
solve them? I will not try to provide all the answers because I do not know 
them. At any rate I should leave something for your deliberations. 


Woman power 


To what extent is the employment of women in industry and in the profes- 
sions a solution to our manpower shortage? 

A persistent hesitancy exists in many quarters toward expanding the train- 
ing of women for professions, expensive as it is in time, energy, and money, 
simply because a woman is always suspected of preferring to be a housewife 
and a mother than to becoming, say, a doctor or a military officer. 

Here, an important new fact appears. There has been a steady increase in 
the proportion of women in the labor force both in the United States and 
abroad. Important modifications have been made of the traditional division 
of functions between women as homemakers and men as breadwinners. 

The number of women between twenty and sixty-four years of age who are 
employed has been increasing continuously. This year, more than one out of 
three women who admit that they are between these ages are in the labor 
force as compared to one out of six in 1890, Wartime experience, economic 
pressures, and expanded job opportunities arising out of mobilization activities 
have caused women to continue in the labor force. The number of employed 
women over thirty-five (the age at which responsibility for young children 
diminishes) is presently higher than at any time during the last war, which 
apparently indicates that the historical trend is still in effect and being ac- 
celerated. é 

The trend is true abroad as well. According to a recent survey of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, women are being recruited generally in 
economically developed countries to work outside the home. More married 
women, frequently unskilled, are entering the labor force. So are older 
women. Less distinction is developing between men’s and women’s work. In 
Europe particularly, opportunities for women are developing in metallurgical 
and construction industries. In underdeveloped countries, women, though 
increasing in the work force, are chiefly in agricultural and handicraft work. 

However, the proportion of women workers to men everywhere is still 
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much smaller among intellectual workers and those with high technical skills. 

With this trend in mind, I would like to raise three questions: Has our 
educational system recognized the fact that women have become such an 
important, if not indispensable, segment of the working population? Are 
women being trained in a way that will make them better fitted for the jobs 
they will probably have to fill? Are we taking full account of the effect of 
this trend on our culture and its effect on the organization of our community 
facilities and services? It would seem that we must take a close look at the 
training facilities we are providing women, and to review with profit the 
vocational guidance services made available to young women in college and 
high school ; we must also examine the effects of these trends upon the struc- 
ture of American life. We cannot afford to let this development occur with- 
out taking the necessary steps to preserve our basic values. In addition to the 
further use of women, we must take steps to cut out the wastes among other 
segments of the population. 


Use of Older Workers 


We have already indicated that the proportion of the population in the 
older age brackets, particularly sixty-five and over, is and will continue to be 
on the increase. At the same time, medical and other advances make it 
evident that life expectancy and longevity will increase and that superannua- 
tion at sixty-five will soon be, if it already is not, an outmoded concept. 

But despite these known developments, our pension systems, both public 
and private, are tending to remove older workers, with all their accumulation 
of knowledge and skill and with all their vigor and vitality, from the labor 
market. In times of emergency as well as now, we should be drawing these 
workers back into full production if they want to return, Experiments with 
at least limited numbers of older workers to determine how they could best 
be utilized are in order, and it is encouraging to note that a number of special 
studies in this area are currently under way. 


Reducing the Drain of Illiteracy 


The magnitude of the illiteracy problem in the United States always startles 
me every time I review it. It seems incredible that a Nation that boasts of its 
educational system to the extent that we do should have such an amazing 
waste of manpower because of the inadequate education of so large a portion 
of its population. 

You probably know these facts, but I shall recite them again anyhow for 
emphasis. At the beginning of World War II, one out of seven, or 10 million 
of our adult citizens were functionally illiterate—that is, had not advanced 
beyond the fourth grade. What is even more important, more than 3 million 
of our citizens had never attended school at all. Every state in the Union and 
every section of the population has great masses of illiterates among their 
numbers. Over 4 million are native whites; over 3 million are foreign-born 
whites; and nearly 3 million are Negroes. In some states the illiteracy among 
adults is as high as 35 per cent. 

More than 600,000 of our young men, equivalent to forty Army divisions, 
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who were otherwise fit for military service, were rejected during World War 
II because of educational deficiencies. 

Although the percentage of the population that can be considered func- 
tionally illiterate has declined in the last decade, we should not be satisfied 
until every trace of unnecessary illiteracy is obliterated. 

You know the results of illiteracy. From the standpoint of the individual, 
poverty, disease, and personal maladjustment in occupational, home, and 
civil life are greatest among the least educated. 

From the standpoint of the national welfare, these people are a drag on 
the entire population. If illiterate persons do not cause problems where they 
are brought up, they are apt to migrate to other places where they will cause 
problems. 

From the standpoint of national security, the drain on our limited man- 
power resources because of illiteracy is inexcusable. 


Delinquency 


Closely associated with the problem of illiteracy is that of delinquency. It 
is truly appalling how little we know about the causes and fundamental cures 
of delinquency, or more important, the methods by which delinquency in all 
its forms can be abolished. As a means of conserving and maximizing our 
human resources, we are obligated to pay increased attention to the study of 
the problem and in turn to encourage the combined forces of educators, 
psychologists, sociologists, social workers, and law enforcers to come up with 
a solution to reducing this major drain on the nation’s productive manpower. 


Development of the Nation’s Creative and Inventive Potentialities 


As educators, you are also thoroughly aware of the fact that not only do we 
neglect millions of persons by not educating them at all, but we also tend 
shamefully to neglect our most gifted people. 

It is not true that a democracy is or should be a leveller of people. Equality 
of opportunity as a basic tenet of American democracy means that every per- 
son should have opportunity to develop his resources to the maximum. 

This means, further, that we must identify at the earliest possible moment 
those persons who exhibit outstanding talent. We should then feel obligated 
to do everything in our power to encourage the development of these talented 
persons so that their contribution to the furthering of a peaceful, prosperous 
nation can be maximized. 

Encouraging the development of unusual talent means ultimately making 
available to the possessors of such talent, regardless of race or economic 
status, the kind of teaching and training facilities which the full development 
of their potentialities requires. It means also releasing people who possess such 
talent from what may well be to them the drudgery of the regular school and 
college curriculums, which, after all, were developed for persons of average, 
not unusual, ability. 

Quite apart from the injustice done to the bright individual, our failure 
to provide for more adequate facilities for persons with unusual talent will 
result in a serious national loss. It could be argued that, considering our many 
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resources, we as a nation should contribute proportionately more of the really 
basic, fundamental, new ideas to the world. We have a special genius, of 
course, for implementing ideas once someone originates them, but that ability 
will not do us much good if for any reason we are cut off for any significant 
period of time from the rest of the world. 

Even apart from such a contingency, we can argue with conviction that in 
the light of our world responsibilities we owe it to ourselves to develop our 
inventive and creative potentialities in every field of knowledge with all the 
vigor of which we are capable. 


Intensifying the Educational Process 


In this connection, I suppose all of us who are interested in education 
should raise periodically the question of whether or not all of our people 
ought to spend fewer of their youthful years in classrooms. I know you are 
familiar with the arguments that favor shortening both the precollege and 
undergraduate collegiate curriculum, If this could be done without sacrificing 
the chief values of our educational system, certainly one could predict a signifi- 
cant positive contribution to the availability of added man-years to the nation’s 
productive enterprises. I am not necessarily arguing for this point of view, 
though I am inclined to believe that as a conservation measure we must either 
shorten the time span or intensify the educational program. 

As one concerned with the problems of manpower utilization, I am also 
intensely intrigued by the efforts that I have noted here and there to experi- 
ment with our traditional American concept of education in an effort to pro- 
vide more people with the types of education that will be most useful to them 
in after life without sacrificing desirable cultural values. 

I am especially interested in the efforts being made to remold what some 
call the unchangeable high-school curriculum. For millions of American 
youth the high-school period is the climax in this preparation for a lifetime of 
useful work and active, intelligent citizenship. Traditionally, the secondary- 
school curriculum has been designed, as I understand it, to serve primarily 
either those who are going on to college or those who want specialized voca- 
tional training. The great numbers of boys and girls who are in between 
these two categories have, I am told, been relatively neglected. Large num- 
bers of students who drop out of high school each year come from this group. 
It is this group whose needs have not been met. That is why one who is con- 
cerned about the maximum possible training for all citizens is especially 
interested in the experiments designed to round out the education of this seg- 
ment of the high-school population. Some of these experiments are called 
life-adjustment programs while others go by other names. Whatever they 
be called, these efforts to meet the needs of our high-school students are 
worthy of the best minds that can be enlisted to carry them out. 

The Resources Board has particular reason to be interested in the develop- 
ment of new concepts of vocational training that will meet the needs of our 
people. I personally believe that there is a growing need to raise the aims of 
vocational training so that they will attract the attention of increasingly more 
capable portions of the nation’s student bodies. In this connection one cannot 
help but be interested in the several apparently fruitful attempts on the part 
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of the schoolmen involved in vocational education to collaborate with labor 
and industry in planning and carrying out the training of tomorrow's work- 
ers and citizens. 


Government Control 


Just a word about manpower controls. 

Whenever manpower problems are discussed, someone almost inevitably 
suggests that the answer is some form of compulsion. This means, in general, 
a form of national service legislation that would empower the Government 
of the United States to place on the individual worker an obligation, by 
direct assignment, to service his country in industry at the point where his 
occupational skills would be most productive in furthering the prosecution 
of a war. It is my belief that this is the last manpower measure short of martial 
law likely to be imposed on the industrial economy. I feel that the imposition 
of national service would be unwise. The traditional freedoms of this nation 
are so firmly fixed in the public consciousness that any departure from the 
normal flow of a free labor market as radical as this one could only be a 
deterrent to productive effort. This is one question, I should note, on which 
industry and labor in the past have agreed. 

The National Manpower Mobilization Policy, promulgated by the Presi- 
dent on January 17, 1951, emphasizes that utilization of the civilian labor 
force will be based primarily upon voluntary measures. I do not know of any 
responsible officials in the Federal Government today who are not perfectly 
aware of the fact that excessive government controls are primary tools of a 
garrison police state. 

It is significant that the National Manpower Policy, instead of emphasizing 
controls, states as a basic principle that, “The government will develop and 
administer manpower programs designed to enlist to the fullest possible 
extent the support and resourcefulness of individuals in the achievement of 
the mobilization program.” 


The Outlook 


There are a few things I would like to say by way of conclusion. 

In choosing among the alternative manpower measures for attaining our 
national goals, we must always bear in mind that the mobilization of human 
resources is not just the development and utilization of skills. Our human 
resources are people. Neither voluntary measures nor compulsory controls will 
do the job unless we also mobilize the hearts and minds of people to give 
freely and give their best to achieve objectives which they understand and 
support. 

Our mobilization programs thus far have been conceived and executed to 
counter, by a build-up of military strength, the threats of Soviet aggression. 
Thus far, that threat has been enough to galvanize us into action. However, 
military defense alone will not sustain the enthusiastic support of Americans 
over a long period of years. 

We are not a defensive people. We believe in our free system; we believe 
it offers the best hope for the establishment of peace and justice, and for 
reducing poverty, illiteracy, and disease at home and abroad. We are willing 
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to give our best effort if we can see steadily before us a clear design for our 
national security in a better world. 

Some of the most powerful weapons in the Soviet arsenal are uncertainty 
and confusion. It is possible, or perhaps even probable, that Russia will al- 
ternate between the sword and the olive branch in a calculated effort to con- 
fuse the free world and disrupt our economy. If we permit these efforts to 
succeed, the whole system for maintaining our defense may fail. 

The only reliable alternative is to develop a concept for our national 
security which is geared to the real and pressing needs both of the United 
States itself and of all the nations wishing to share in the peaceful develop- 
ment of a new world. 

In this context we can deal with Russia as a potential and very real threat, 
but not as the single focus of our national policy. It is only in this context 
that we can really mobilize our own human resources and those of the nations 
allied with us. 

The colleges and universities must help build that concept. 

Education, and particularly higher education, in the years ahead will serve 
as the primary source of the kinds of men and women so urgently needed 
by the world today. Our colleges and universities will contribute at least as 
much as any of our social institutions to the training and development of 
leaders who understand, believe in, and dedicate themselves to the principles 
in which our side of the world believes. 

Never before in the history of the United States have we been confronted 
with such a supreme opportunity to raise within a few decades the bench 
marks of civilization. Never have we been faced with such grave dangers if 
we fail to do so. Never have so many of us been aware of the crucial choice 
which confronts us. 

I am confident that you as educators will accept your share of the responsi- 
bility of building a secure and lasting peace, not only for ourselves but for 
all mankind. 


THE OVER-ALL OUTLOOK FOR 
THE NATION’S ECONOMY 


Courtney C. Brown 


Assistant to the Chairman of the Board 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


he assignmeént you have given me this morning I suppose should be 
catalogued as part of the “house-keeping” of higher education. The 
assignment is to analyze the nation’s economy and then try to draw some con- 
clusions that may be of significance to the more immediate problems of financ- 
ing higher education. 
Forecasting the future is a pretty hazardous thing to do at best, as you all 
know. But that does not deny the desirability—indeed the necessity—of 
trying to analyze the important factors in the business outlook as precisely as 
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possible. Even though the results must be construed as nothing more than 
reasonable probabilities, they may be useful to your own appraisal of the 
tasks that lie ahead in the field of financing higher education. 

First, I would like to clear away one roadblock to precise thinking that 
has dominated business-outlook discussions for too long. Far too often busi- 
ness analysis in recent years has accepted the premise of the inevitability of 
inflation, and has taken the form of a rationalization of that premise. The 
practice is not quite so prevalent today as it was six months or even three 
months ago. That is probably because from an inflationary point of view, 
things have behaved in a very puzzling way. The fact of the matter is that 
wholesale prices are now about 314 per cent below a year ago and retail 
prices are only about 214 per cent above a year ago. Most prices in recent 
months have tended to some softness. We have had somewhat the same 
experience with industrial production. There has been no tendency for total 
production to increase for the past year, and currently it is running some- 
what under the levels of a year ago. There is quite a bit of slack capacity 
around. Materials shortages have tended to melt away. That is true even in 
the case of the metals which have borne the brunt of defense demands for 
current processing and stockpiling. 

Now, before going any further in an attempt to analyze why this has oc- 
curred and what may happen in the years ahead, I want to sound a note of 
caution. While it is important for us to get away from any preconceptions 
regarding the inevitability of inflation, it is equally important for us always 
to bear in mind the damaging and dangerous consequences of an inflationary 
situation that might get out of control. It would be foolish for us to minimize 
the results. They would be particularly devastating to academic institutions, 
which are dependent largely upon fixed sources of income for their financing. 
It would be equally damaging to those who have devoted their lives to edu- 
cation, as well as to all other members of society that depend on relatively 
stable money incomes. Therefore, I hope you will not interpret what I say 
about inflation as a minimizing of the damaging consequences of inflation. 
Rather, it is an attempt to be as realistic as I can about the probabilities. 

The development of some deflationary tendencies in recent months, when 
many were expecting continued inflationary pressures, has given rise to a 
whole host of explanations. Some say that credit controls have been the effec- 
tive restraint—such things as unpegging the support price for government 
bonds last March and the selective credit controls limiting loans against 
consumers’ durable goods and housing. Others attribute the failure of infla- 
tion to develop to the two tax increases last year. Still others say that defense 
outlays by the government did not expand as rapidly as had been anticipated 
—we seem to be about six months behind the schedule that was originally 
fixed a year ago this April. 

Those close to the retail trade are inclined to say that the larger than ex- 
pected consumer savings have been the principal reason why inflation has 
failed to develop. Manufacturers of mass-produced articles point to the big 
strides made in productivity—that is, output per man-hour—in 1950 and 
1951. 

If your principal interest is in supporting the Administration's policies, 
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you would probably give price and allocation controls a high priority in the 
anti-inflationary awards; you would point out that buyers have not felt 
obliged to place frantic orders, often in duplicate, since they have had con- 
fidence in a smooth functioning Controlled Materials Plan, and are protected 
by price ceilings. If, on the other hand, you want to give the government no 
credit, you can make just as good a case—I personally think a better one—by 
pointing out that prices and wages have been set so high by the OPS and 
Wage Stabilization Board that, in many sectors of American business, the 
controls have been inoperative. That has meant that supply and demand in 
the free market have permitted adjustments required to bring forth increased 
efficiency and production. 

This recitation of all of the reasons that have been advanced to explain 
the failure of inflation to develop reminds one of the story of the blind man 
and the elephant. His appraisal of the animal depends entirely on where he 
stands and the part of the elephant’s anatomy that happens to be closest to 
him. 

I do not believe that any of these reasons are wrong. Quite the contrary, 
I am convinced that each and every one of them has had a place in the de- 
veloping story. They will continue to influence the pattern from here on out. 
But unfortunately they are not too useful to us in trying to foresee whether 
present mildly deflationary trends will continue, or whether we may resume 
an expansion of total production, and the price rise, in the near future. They 
would be more instructive to examine if we could learn, with reasonable 
certainty, something more about the reasons for the reasons. Since we cannot 
let us look at still other factors in the economy that may help us appraise the 
future probabilities. 

Before doing so, I will depart from the usual practice of business fore- 
casting and give the conclusions before reciting the analysis to support them. 
It seems to me that the next move in the economy may be toward somewhat 
higher prices and production and trade volumes, but I doubt if it will be a 
very strong movement upward, and it would be surprising if it should last 
much beyond the first quarter of next year. Looking beyond this year, it 
seems to me that deflationary pressure will dominate the scene quite as often 
as inflationary pressures, and could be more important among the problems 
faced by the next President of the nation. 

To get at the reasons for these conclusions, we have to go back quite a 
distance and sketch in the broad outlines of what has been going on in the 
nation’s economy for the past decade or more. A good place to start is with 
a look backward on what happened to our money and credit mechanisms in 
the prewar depression days, and particularly during the war period. 

We are all familiar with how the government deficit was financed in the 
depression period in part by selling bonds to the banks, and how this process 
was accelerated during the war, but we tend to forget the magnitudes involved. 
Prior to 1930, the banks of the nation held less than $10 billion of govern- 
ment securities. The figure stepped up to about $20 billion in the late 1930's 
and reached a peak of over $100 billion as the war came to a close. The 
Federal Reserve banks took a part of this government deficit financing. To- 
day there is still about $85 billion of government securities held by the bank- 
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ing system, of which about $23 billion are in the Federal Reserve banks. 

This very substantial expansion in the earning assets of the nation’s bank- 
ing system was followed by a postwar expansion in commercial loans from 
approximately $25 billion to the present figure of $58 billion. 

The net result of all this has been an expansion in the effective money 
supply as measured by adjusted demand deposits and currency outside of 
banks from a pre-depression and prewar figure that varied around $50 billion 
to $55 billion, to a present total of about $185 billion. That represents the 
inflationary timber that was cut and stored by the government in the prewar 
depression and during the war, aided by an expansion of commercial loans in 
the postwar period. There has been only a minor increase in the total supply 
of effective money since the war, but the important point is that we came 
out of the war with a very large expansion in the money supply which the 
public had been prevented from using. It was certainly used by the public 
from 1945 to the beginning of 1951 to build an inflationary bonfire. 

With that kind of recent history vividly implanted on our memories, there 
is little wonder that we have continued to talk about inflation for the past 
year when there has been no significant inflation occurring. 

Examination of the Federal Government's fiscal accounts since the war 
serves to confirm that its contribution to inflationary pressure has been for the 
most part an inheritance from the days of the depression and the war. Fed- 
eral Government borrowing at the end of 1951, it may surprise you to know, 
was about $21 billion under the postwar peak that occurred back in February 
1946, Cash balances declined about $20 billion during the same period. The 
government, in other words, since the war, has taken about as much money 
from the public as it has put back into circulation. In the fiscal year ended 
last June 1951, it took more money away from the public than it put back. 
It now looks like there is a fair chance of coming out even on cash account 
in the current fiscal year, which ends next June, although there was an official 
estimate made last January of a cash deficit of about $4 billion. The story 
looking down the road is not so favorable, but let us come back to that in a 
moment. 

Borrowers other than the Federal Government have not exercised equal 
restraint during the postwar period. State and local government debts, and 
corporate debts, were just about 50 per cent higher at the end of 1950 than 
they had been at the end of 1945. Individual and non-corporate debts had 
increased approximately 100 per cent. Cash balances of these borrowers have 
increased somewhat, but not to the extent of their borrowing. 

Mortgage debt expansion has been right at the front of this procession. 
Mortgages on one to four family houses hovered under $20 billion for the 
fifteen years—1930-1945—but in the six postwar years, the increase has been 
spectacular to the present total, which some think may be as high as $55 
billion. 

Another source of expanding consumer debt has been the rapid filling of 
postwar demands for automobiles and other durables. Installment credit to 
finance all types of durable consumers goods, but particularly automobiles, 
increased from a year-end figure of about $2 billion in 1945 to over $13 
billion at the end of 1951. 
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When we turn from the incurrence of debt to the act of spending, which 
is another means of measuring an inflationary force, we find that consumers 
increased their spending in every postwar year despite the fact that they 
were going further into debt each year. Before the last war, total consumer 
debt fluctuated between $4 billion and $8 billion. Immediately after the war, 
it started to climb rapidly, and now is in excess of $20 billion. 

June of 1950, you will recall, was the approximate date of the commence- 
ment of hostilities in Korea. The spontaneous reaction of consumers, and I 
suspect we all shared in it just a little bit, was to get goods that had been 
scarce in the last war—but the buying spree that resulted was more wide- 
spread than a few packages of sugar. It was superimposed on a lot of buying 
that had already occurred subsequent to the war. It spread broadly, you will 
recall, over the whole range of consumer durable and non-durable goods. 
There were two buying waves—one right after Korea and the other starting 
in December of the same year, when the Chinese entered the conflict. 

Even more interestingly, this buying spree spread into business thinking. 
The rate of business buying in the form of inventory and new plant and 
equipment differed from the wave pattern of consumer behavior in that it 
kept moving ahead pretty steadily, and has yet to show real signs of tapering 
off. 

It may be worth noting with respect to business outlays that total plant and 
equipment expenditures for the six years following 1945 and ending with 
1951 may reach as much as $110 billion, or better than an $18 billion annual 
average. About $23 billion of plant and equipment was put in place last 
year, and the surveys suggest that plans have been made to do even more 
this year. 

By way of comparison, in the six prosperous years ending with 1929, 
plant and equipment outlays totaled $48 billion, or an average of $8 billion 
a year. Even after allowing for price differentials, the outlays of recent years 
cannot fail to represent an enormous productive capacity. Not only has there 
been added to the productive capacity of the nation a tremendous amount of 
new plants, but in many cases production lines in old plants have been given 
intensive engineering to step up their production potentials. One estimate 
has placed the expansion in our productive capacity in the past three years 
alone at 25 per cent. 

Business inventories likewise expanded and measured in dollars, are now 
about one third larger than they were at the time when the Korean trouble 
began. Dollar sales have increased only 13 per cent. There was some decline 
in retail inventories in the latter part of last year, but manufacturing in- 
ventories continued to grow, and wholesale inventories are now about where 
they were last year at this time. 

There are two generalizations that might be drawn from all this. The 
first is that we now have an enormous production capacity. The second is 
that a great deal has been done to make up the deficiencies of daily living, 
wanted and needed by the public as we emerged from the war. As a nation 
of consumers, we have gone into debt to do it, but most of us have been 
supplied with a greater abundance than we ever had before. 

In the field of housing, it may be worth mentioning that there were about 
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as many non-farm dwelling units started in the six years, 1946-1951, as had 
been started in the previous eighteen years, 1928-1945. And the same is true 
when the data are adjusted to record net additions to inventory of dwelling 
units, which account for alterations and are more inclusive. In other words, 
we have, in the postwar years, added to our living space three times as 
rapidly as we have added to it in the prewar depression and war periods. 

There is a good deal of room for differences of opinion on the matter of 
how much deficiency there was in the housing market when we came out of 
the war, but everybody will agree that there was a great deal. However, there 
are some additional figures that can be put beside these that make me wonder 
whether we may not be reaching a point where the deficiency has been largely 
cared for. The average net additions to inventory of dwelling units have been 
about 375,000 annually in excess of the large number of new families that 
have been formed in the postwar period. The excess has been sufficient to 
reduce the occupancy ratio of available housing from around 105 per cent to 
a more normal 98 per cent. Another reason that I am inclined to feel that 
the very high level of postwar building—that is, high in relation to the pre- 
war averages—may average lower for some years, is that we may be running 
out of families to form in the years ahead. Reflecting the smaller number of 
babies born in the depression, something around three fourths of a million 
families may be formed per year during the next five years, in contrast with 
a postwar average to date in excess of one million. This—together with the 
very high level of mortgage debt—again in terms of what has gone before— 
makes me wonder whether we are not going to have to adjust our thinking to 
more modest figures for awhile. 

The other principal prop to the civilian economy contributed by the con- 
sumers is the demand for automobiles. Here again, those who have studied 
the figures most closely are inclined to feel that most of, if not all of, the 
deficiencies in car population that existed at the close of the war, have been 
supplied. The motor car market—while it will fluctuate as it always has from 
year to year—on the average should return to a normal growth measured by 
replacement demand, new families that need a car, and some families that 
enter the two-car category. The level of the market in these terms is more 
like four-and-one-half to five million cars on the average, rather than the six 
million or more that have been produced in recent years. 

The large amount of new productive capacity that has been put into place, 
the apparent increasingly abundant supplies of raw materials, and the suspicion 
that a very large part—if not the major part—of war-created deficiencies in 
consumer goods has been made up—all of these seem to converge on the 
point that old man competition himself is going to be something of a police- 
man on inflationary pressures from here on out. I doubt if anyone really 
knows what the productive capacity of the nation is today. 

Mr. William Grede, the current president of the NAM, is reported to 
have testified recently that “consumers would suffer no significant shortages 
of goods this year even if defense expenditures were increased from the rate 
of $45 billion at the end of 1951 to a rate of $65 billion by the end of 1952.” 
If true, that would seem to leave plenty of leeway for the rest of this year, 
for there are those who doubt that the defense expenditure can get up that 
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high that fast without incurring inordinate waste. A more plausible figure 
to anticipate might be something around $60 billion as a year-end rate for 
next December. 

Defense expenditures are, of course, one of the qualifications that anyone 
must bring into an analysis of this kind. The present schedules indicate that, 
by the first quarter of 1953, a peak rate of about $631, billion may have been 
reached, and that this level of expenditures, because of the ‘“‘stretch-out,” 
might be held through the fiscal year which ends in June 1954. Beyond that, 
of course, it is anybody’s and everybody's guess. I have seen so-called taper- 
ing-off levels placed at from $35 billion to $40 billion. 

Now this is the interesting question, and I may say it is a very important 
question as well. If the productive capacity of the nation is geared now to a 
level that is capable of meeting civilian needs as they are currently expressed, 
and at the same time accommodating defense needs at a rate of $6314 billion 
a year, then where will the situation stand if defense needs are not main- 
tained at the peak? The question becomes even more interesting if we should 
assume, as I am inclined to do, that the level of housing construction and new 
motor-car production will settle down at figures lower than those for which 
capacity has already been demonstrated. Of still further interest in this con- 
nection, is the indication that the production capacity of another $25 billion 
of plant and equipment expenditures may be put in place during the com- 
ing year. 

These questions ate of primary interest as we try to look forward for sev- 
eral years ahead, They are not nearly so pertinent to the immediate situation. 
You will recall the earlier forecast that the next change might be toward 
higher levels of prices and production, The principal reason is that defense 
spending is still expanding and will continue to expand for some time to 
come. The total will reach about $48 billion for the current fiscal year with 
a rate of something like $53 to $55 billion reached next June. Beyond that, 
defense expenses are scheduled to continue their climb. The last half of the 
current calendar year is more than likely to be a period during which the 
Federal Government will return to a significant deficit on a cash basis. 

These things that are just ahead, together with the fact that consumers 
have been saving and are now in a better position to replenish their supplies 
than they were six months ago, make me feel that during the last half of this 
year the total economy should be capable of maintaining itself at present 
levels as a minimum. There is a real possibility, it seems to me, of a firming 
in both production and price series after mid-summer. 

Of course, that is a view that rests upon the expectation that the govern- 
ment program will develop as planned. It could be upset by a resurgence of 
strong inflationary pressures if unexpected developments occur in our foreign 
picture, or if we as a nation should lose our heads in a still more rapidly ac- 
celerating spiral of military enlargement, even beyond our present programs. 

Now what does all this mean, if true, for the problem of financing higher 
education? It would simply mean this. It looks like the year 1952 will be a 
prosperous one—which means it will be a good one in which to get some 
hard work under way to open the channels of business grants to education. It 
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could turn out to be the best year that will be available to you for this purpose 
for the next several years to come. 

There’s a lot of work to be done. I understand you are going to hear 
something of the thinking that is going into this matter from President 
Sparks of Wabash later on this program. He would be the first to agree, I 
suspect, that the task of stimulating a significant flow of business funds to 
education is not an easy one. I do think that there is something to be said for 
getting at it promptly. At least, that is strongly suggested by this analysis of 
the over-all outlook for the nation’s economy. 


ENROLLMENT TRENDS AND THE PRESENT 
NATIONAL SITUATION 


Edward F. Potthoff 


Director, Bureau of Institutional Research 
University of Illinois 


he subject of future enrollments in colleges and universities has become 

a matter of perennial interest in the National Conferences on Higher 
Education. This year we have not only one discussion group which will con- 
cern itself wholly with this problem, but also two other groups which will 
deal with it in part. I shall, therefore, simply point out that the U. S. Office 
of Education recently estimated a decrease in enrollments of about 165,000 
in the fall of 1952 from the 2,116,000 this year, and a further drop of 
100,000 in 1953. These figures would mean almost an 8 per cent loss in the 
fall of 1952 and a further 5 per cent drop in the following year. Since there 
was a decrease of 180,000 in the fall of 1951 over 1950 and a reduction of 
160,000 in the preceding year, American higher institutions are faced with 
prospects of an enrollment drop of approximately 600,000 students during 
the four-year period 1949 to 1953. 

If we take a long-range view, however, we may foresee, by the fall of 
1960, a return to the 1950 enrollments and possibly even to those of 1949, 
with still greater increases in prospect in the 1960's. The prospective increase 
in this wave-like curve of enrollments normally would start in 1955; it would 
extend to both men and women, and it would occur even though our student 
bodies were not augmented by large numbers of Korean veterans. 

The prospect of student losses during the next two years, and of large 
gains shortly thereafter, means that our higher institutions are faced with the 
problem of preparing at the same time for both fewer and larger numbers of 
enrollees. For the short range we shall have to reduce expenditures and cut 
staffs, or at least compensate faculty members temporarily from non-institu- 
tional sources, as for example, from government research funds; for the 
long range we shall have to be planning for the staff, buildings, and other 
physical facilities necessary to handle greatly increased numbers of students. 

It is especially to be noted that almost all of the net reduction in enrollment 
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expected during the next two years would have occurred even though there 
had been no Korea and no resumption of drafting of young men for the 
armed forces. The drying-up of the World-War-II source of veteran students, 
and the attainment of college-age by the small birth groups of the early 
1930's, would have resulted in very large enrollment losses in any case. 
Similarly, the great increases in births in the late 1930's and after World War 
II underlie the expected gains in enrollments after 1955. 

An exhaustive study which your speaker recently made of all of the sec- 
ondary schools in Illinois showed that their drawing power approached the 
saturation point (95 per cent to 99 per cent), and their holding power 
levelled off during the past fifteen to twenty years.* Fragmentary data in- 
dicate that these facts may be true also for the secondary schools of the 
nation as a whole. Thus we can expect no substantial increase in the propor- 
tion of youth of high-school graduation age who actually complete this level 
of education. 

The Illinois study also showed that the drawing power of the higher in- 
stitutions of the state did not increase significantly, and their holding power 
became stabilized, during the period covered by the data.t When all of these 
facts relative to secondary and higher schools are put together, they mean 
in effect that enrollments at the level of higher education, at least in Illinois, 
have come to be more and more closely related to the number of youth in the 
population who are eighteen to twenty-one years of age, only the very large 
numbers of additions to and discharges from the armed forces having caused 
any serious digression from this relationship. 

The lack of any significant increase in either the drawing power or the 
holding power of the higher institutions of Illinois may or may not apply to 
those of other states. But be that as it may, the fact remains that one of the 
vital questions which may well be considered by some of the discussion groups 
of this Conference is whether any effort should be made to increase the extent 
to which higher institutions now draw and hold young people who have 
graduated from the secondary school, and how this may be accomplished in 
case it is considered to be desirable. This would be one way of offsetting, in 
part, the enrollment losses now in prospect. 

Both the past and the prospective reductions in enrollment are confined 
almost entirely to the men; the total number of women decreased by only 
10,000 between 1949-50 and 1951-52, and it is likely to show very little loss 
next year. The number of non-veteran men increased in every year of the 
postwar period, although the gain amounted to only 11,000 this year and it is 
likely to show losses, or at best, only very small increases, during the next two 
or three years. The number of veterans of World War II has shown very 
large decreases every year since 1947-48, and it will undergo another large 
loss next year. These veterans, who at one time constituted 1,100,000 stu- 
dents, may comprise no more than 250,000 in 1952-53 and only one half that 
many in the following year. 

The year 1952-53, however, should see the first Korean veterans entering 

* Potthoff, Edward F., Enrollments in the Secondary Schools and Higher Institutions of Illinois, 


1909-10 to 1975-76, Bureau of Institutional Research, University of Illinois, Urbana, 1951. Pp. 33-37. 
t Ibid., pp. 55-61. 
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our higher institutions, the Veterans Administration having estimated this 
number at 150,000 if new GI legislation is passed. Although this estimate 
for next year may be high, in 1953-54 this group should exceed the World- 
War-II veterans and eventually they may create another enrollment bulge, 
which will gradually move upward from the freshman level to the graduate 
college during the next six or eight years. 

In contrast to the recent reductions in total enrollments, the number of 
part-time students has increased since 1948, according to the annual statistics 
published by President Walters. If the percentages from his studies, which 
omit a goodly number of higher institutions, are applied to the U. S. Office 
of Education total enrollments, we find that the loss of 180,000 students in 
the fall of 1951 is the net effect of a reduction of 228,000 in full-time en- 
rollees and a gain of 48,000 in part-time enrollees. The percentage which 
the latter have constituted of total enrollments has risen from 18.2 per cent 
in 1948 to 27.7 per cent in 1951, and this proportion may show further in- 
creases. Thus the expected losses during the next two years may be more 
serious than they appear to be from the over-all figures, if these are translated 
into full-time students. 

The only annual data on enrollments of graduate students during the 
postwar period which are available to your speaker are those for Illinois. 
These statistics show an increase every year until the fall of 1951, when the 
number of graduate students dropped by 18 per cent from the preceding year. 
This group of enrollees is likely to show further, though smaller losses dur- 
ing the next few years. 

This Conference can render a real service by pooling the various specialized 
types of information available to it through those in attendance to arrive at 
the best estimates now possible of enrollments during the next few years. 
These estimates should be concerned not only with totals but also with certain 
breakdowns, as for example, full-time vs. part-time students, men vs. women, 
undergraduates vs. graduate students, and veterans vs. non-veteran enrollees. 
A given change in enrollments is much more serious when it relates to full- 
time rather than to part-time students, and again when it involves graduate 
rather than undergraduate students. A change in enrollment which involves 
men has a different significance from one relating to non-veterans. 

The great uncertainty in the enrollment picture relates, of course, to inter- 
national conditions and the military manpower situation. However, with 
fairly definite knowledge, or at least assumed data relative to the size of future 
draft calls and discharges of Korean veterans, and with the assumption that 
UMT is dead for this session of Congress, that new GI legislation will be 
passed, and that the Hershey or Trytten plan of deferment of college students 
will continue in effect, it should now be possible to make very valuable esti- 
mates of enrollments for the next few years. I commend this task to the group 
on Enrollment Trends for their earnest consideration. 
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FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Frank H. Sparks 
President, Wabash College 


he adequate financing of higher education is a serious matter. This is 
oe of both tax-supported and non-tax-supported institutions. One of 
the discussion groups later in the day will provide opportunity for the ex- 
ploration of these difficulties. In the few minutes at my disposal I would 
like to ignore the difficulties and talk about the brighter aspects of financing 
higher education, particularly our independent and church-related colleges. 

College enrollments are down this year some 10 or 11 per cent and the 
results of this decline cause some of our institutions to face serious problems 
of adjustment between income and outgo. But college enrollments even after 
this decline are 100 per cent greater than they were in 1941-42, the last nor- 
mal year before the war. Mr. Clark has predicted that enrollments for the 
college year 1952-53 will drop still further, but looking ahead seven or eight 
years all prognosticators agree that enrollment will reach heights substantially 
above the postwar boom. 

We are in a major bull market so far as college enrollments are concerned 
in which the present set-back is nothing more than a temporary lull. Recogni- 
tion of this fact simplifies the problem. The situation may be difficult but if 
it is to last only four or five years it is not desperate. Colleges are tenacious ; 
they hold on. Academic programs may be weakened, salary raises may be 
postponed, students and teachers may suffer, but colleges rarely go out of 
business. 

We have twenty-nine four-year degree-granting college-level institutions in 
Indiana, four tax supported and twenty-five privately financed. Some of the 
privately-financed ones are pretty frail, but I predict no one of them will close 
up shop during the next ten years. There are two reasons for this prediction, 
the loyalty of old friends and the discovery of new friends. 

The college president who asked Saint Peter to let him run a penitentiary 
so he would be free of returning alumni had a point, but in these days of 
stress, alumni are justifying their right to complain once in a while. So are 
trustees, and church congregations, and old friends of all sorts. Our colleges 
are rich in loyalties and these combined loyalties will help see them through 
this period of tough going. 

Also, some budget scrutinizing is not harmful. It is easy to pick up money- 
spending habits. We do it personally and we do it in our colleges. One of the 
characteristics of our independent colleges that we are all proud of is low 
ratio of students to staff. We talk endlessly about small classes and intimate 
student-staff contact. All of which is fine, but it is terrifically expensive and 
some of us have undoubtedly carried it too far. 
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Anyway, I have never seen any evidence that a college with one staff 
member for every nine or ten students was doing any better job educationally 
than the same college could do with twelve or thirteen students per staff 
member. Yet the difference in budget operation is enormous. 

We are in an expanding market; we have great loyalties in our friends; and 
almost every one of us can save some money in his operations without hurting 
his academic program. These are three reasons for being optimistic. But 
there is another reason: there are new friends in the making. 

For the past five years or longer the far-visioned leaders of the country 
have been telling the public about the importance of the privately-financed 
independent, Christian colleges of America. Courtney Brown’s boss, Mr. 
Frank Abrams, Chairman of the Board of Standard Oil of New Jersey, has 
been one of these leaders, and with him have been: Alfred Sloan, Irving Olds, 
John McCaffrey, Laird Bell, Harry Bullis, Clarence Randall, Henry Ford, 
Beardsley Ruml, T. R. Mullen, and others. 

The combined effect of what has been said and written has shown itself in 
an awakened interest on the part of corporate business and foundations. 

Never in the history of the country have foundations been so responsive 
to the needs of education. This is true of the big ones and the little ones 
alike. Many of our Indiana colleges last year received more operating money 
from foundations than from their alumni, and alumni funds with most of us 
are of great importance. 

Corporate giving is even more encouraging than foundation support, 
partly because it is newer and partly because it promises to be larger. 

Again I refer to Indiana because I know the situation there: starting four 
years ago with two corporation gifts, one of $5000 and one of $10,000, 
divided equally among five different colleges, we finished 1951 with sixty 
corporate gifts aggregating $141,000, going to eleven colleges. These eleven 
colleges are now members of a new corporation that expects to open a central 
office and employ a full-time director. Indiana colleges are going jointly into 
the money-raising business. 

Indiana lays claim to being the pioneer in this field, but last year five other 
states—Michigan, Ohio, Minnesota, Oregon, and Missouri—had similar 
cooperative programs, and at least eight other states and one region are now 
in the exploration stage of organization. There is some talk also of a national 
organization with an office in Chicago or New York to help coordinate this 
whole effort. 

Money never has been easy to raise for our independent colleges. I have 
in my desk an account book of the first president of Wabash in which are 
recorded the gifts he obtained in 1836. He rode over the whole Middle West 
on horseback getting $10 here and $25 there. During nine of the twelve 
months last year I got more money for Wabash within the month than he got 
during the full year. Of course, I rode over the countryside in an automobile, 
not on horseback. 

It depends on how you look at it whether times for the privately-financed 
college are good or bad. I think they are good! 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR ADMINISTRATION, 
CURRICULUM, AND INSTRUCTION 


Arthur S. Adams 


President, American Council on Education 


et me first say how delighted I am to have had an invitation to participate in 
L this meeting. I do not think it is too much to say that the very future 
of civilization depends upon the quality of our efforts as educators; and in 
this work we need to have the efforts of every single person who is con- 
cerned with the high ideals that we profess and which we seek to achieve. 

In undertaking to discuss in ten minutes some implications of the intro- 
ductory addresses for administration, curriculum, and instruction, I have 
certainly undertaken a very broad assignment. But I have hopes that we will 
get through it here this morning. 

To start off, it seems to me that in consideration of all of the factors that 
have been laid before us, it might be helpful if we went back a long way, if 
we went back to the Orders of Truth identified so well by Aristotle. You 
remember them: that truth which is demonstrable fact, that truth which is 
arrived at by reasoning and logical deduction, and finally that truth which is a 
matter of spiritual conviction. We need all of these elements of truth in the 
consideration of the problems that face us. 

From the address by Mr. Clark, it seems clear that the sharply com- 
peting needs for manpower in the next few years mean that we must in- 
crease our efforts to the end that every individual has the education he or 
she needs to realize his or her full potential. We should not be swayed by 
the urgent, even frantic, demands for one category of personnel at any par- 
ticular instant, to tailor our courses in such a way as to meet that demand 
and then six months or a year later, find that we put our money on the 
wrong curriculum. We must approach our educational mission along a broad 
front. At the same time we must have the imagination to seek a far horizon. 

This imaginative approach to education may well be one of the greatest 
benefits of the perplexing problems we face today. Someone has said wisely 
that it is probably true that cooperation results more frequently from necessity 
than from any other cause. It may well be that as we are forced to stretch 
in our thinking about manpower, we shall have the imagination to see some 
possibilities that heretofore we have thought of as being on the fringe of 
the genuine educational effort. 

In particular, I refer to two specific activities which I am convinced are 
going to have terrific significance in the years ahead. Remember, we are 
talking about the importance of the education of the individual, each indi- 
vidual. And these two factors are the development of more effective exten- 
sion programs, and the development, indeed, it may well be an overwhelming 
development, of educational television. 

You all know that just last week the Federal Communications Commission 
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announced the confirmation of its tentative allocations for better than 200 
educational television channels. Education has just a year to do something 
about this opportunity. Here is a means by which we may serve the indi- 
vidual wherever he may be, Here is a way by which we may lick the problem 
of illiteracy, to which Mr. Clark referred so eloquently. Here is a means by 
which we can make available to people everywhere those skills and that un- 
derstanding which we seek to achieve in our colleges and universities. 

Moreover, it presents us with an opportunity of using faculty members 
and administrative personnel, in this temporary lull which lies ahead, to 
maximum effectiveness. The big question, of course, is the cost of it; but 
it seems to me that if we fully appreciate the enormous, the almost magical 
potential which may well lie in educational television, we can take a long 
step forward in our thinking. 

Now there are going to be many faculty members and administrators who 
will say, “This lies outside of our well-understood and regular routine.” I 
am quite familiar with Carl Becker's definition of a professor, “A man 
who thinks otherwise.” And I fully understand the problems that adminis- 
tration is going to have as it faces the difficult financial and administrative 
decision of finding the ways and means by which to participate in educa- 
tional television. But it is my firm conviction that help can be had. 

I simply cannot believe that in this great country and its current activity, 
in its wealth, in its imagination, we shall lack the vision, the force, and the 
funds to do something about the opportunity which has been made available 
through the action of the Federal Communications Commission. This is the way 
we meet the needs of individuals. It is by extension of our educational horizon. 

A second point: I was interested, tremendously interested, in looking over 
the program to find that nine out of the 41 discussion groups, almost 25 per 
cent, are devoted to some phase of the question, ‘Ethical and Moral Values 
in Education.” This is good. If we concern ourselves only with intellectual 
development and technical skill, we do not reach the hearts and minds of 
men. We develop no sense of obligation on the part of the citizenry to 
carry forward the torch of civilization, no sense of responsibility that under 
God we are carrying forward those truths which are identified in Aristotle’s 
third group. 

Consequently, it would be my earnest hope that in the discussions which 
will be held here today, and tomorrow, some practical approaches might be 
made, not to teaching courses in ethical and moral values, but in bringing 
ethical and moral values into practice in all of our institutions, so that the 
students who are coming to us may have conviction in their hearts that these 
values are genuine, that they are real, that they are of overriding importance. 

Finally, we need perseverance. As we move forward, we need persever- 
ance in following Mr. Brown’s admirable suggestion, that we busy ourselves 
now with obtaining additional and broad support for the purposes we seek 
to achieve. This perseverance must take the form of President Sparks’ ob- 
servation—what he has mentioned so eloquently—this willingness to go all- 
out in order to develop connections of mutual support with all segments of 
our society in the interest of education. We shall have to carry out this 
effort not with the stultified, dogged perseverance of a person who is half- 
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defeated before he starts; we must act as if it were impossible to fail, for 
indeed, it is impossible to fail if we do our work well. We must give full 
energy to this effort. 

In the years ahead, the problems we face are going to be difficult ones. 
Enrollment is going to go down and then go up. We are going to find 
that in times of plenty we cannot get the proper staff personnel we need in 
order to carry on our activities, and that the cost of things goes up so that we 
are in a financial squeeze; whereas in times of depression, we get fewer stu- 
dents, so we do not get enough income from that source. Consequently, we 
are in difficulties all the time. 

That has not discouraged educators in the past, and with energy, it will 
not discourage us now. 

You will note that I have picked out four words to which I have related 
these points: orizon—to move forward, on the basis of what we have ac- 
complished, to new achievements and to reach new goals; obligation—so that 
all may have the sense of moral and spiritual values so essential to the integ- 
rity of our society and our civilization; perseverance—in order that our efforts 
may not be retarded by discouragement and frustration; and all-out energy— 
in order that every effort may have the full horsepower of our hearts and 
souls behind us. The first letters of those four words—horizon, obligation, 
perseverance, and energy—give you the cue to the way that I look at the 
years ahead with “hope.” 


IMPLICATIONS FOR STUDENT 
PERSONNEL SERVICES 


Jeannette Scudder 


Dean of Women, University of Arkansas 


t is generally agreed that the aim of personnel work is to help every stu- 
dent, through his own effort, to discover and develop his own poten- 
tialities.* In view of the facts stated by the Director of the Office of Human 
Resources (an awesome title, Mr. Clark )—first, that there exists a shortage 
of the actual number of people necessary to do everything that we need 
to do; and second, that there is a critical shortage of persons highly com- 
petent in important professional and technical fields, and also in area studies 
of those portions of the world whose culture is different from ours—in view 
of these facts, it is imperative that our institutions turn out and produce 
from their undergraduate and graduate programs, men and women who have 
studied and recognized their individual potentialities, and who have, in their 
self-development during this period of study, been able to create increments 
of growth and stature above the level of the mediocre, the average, the ac- 
ceptable of the past, to the end that their increased individual effectiveness 
will be of real and recognized significance in closing the gap between the 


* Strang, Ruth, ‘Personnel Services for Graduate Segieate in Education,’’ National Society 
for Study of Education Yearbook, No. 50, Part 1, 1951. P. 83. 
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supply of available personnel and the demands of the job to be done. Such 
increments of effectiveness can emerge only in mature, inspired, dedicated 
individuals. If the nation cannot look to higher education for such people, 
where else can it look ? 

Development of such qualities in our graduates presupposes excellence 
in teaching, with the responsibility for provision of adequate financial re- 
sources, qualified personnel, and institutional philosophy placed upon the 
college or university. But precept alone cannot produce quantities of gradu- 
ates such as our situation requires, The student deserves and requires the 
type of college environment in which the social stimulation and the spiritual 
climate impress themselves on him or her in ways meaningful at the time 
and decades hence, and that are clearly and positively related to the respon- 
sibilities of living in our age. 

In addition to offering excellent teaching, it is no less a responsibility 
of the institution to foster the environment where such a climate may exist 
and endear itself to students with an emotional impact; fostering such a 
climate through student and faculty participation is a responsibility of the stu- 
dent personnel staff. And it is the responsibility of the institution to assist 
the student through his progressive discovery of. his own potentialities to 
select those classroom offerings and to select and plan—and if necessary ra- 
tion—his participation in campus activities, to best overcome his own weak- 
nesses in abilities and experience, and to develop with increments his poten- 
tial strengths. This also is primarily the responsibility of the student personnel 
staff, which of course can never perform its functions adequately without 
open channels of communication with the faculty. 

We all recognize the emotional insecurities for students inherent in our 
state of prolonged partial mobilization, of extended crisis atmosphere, where 
we have the urgency of crisis without the cohesiveness of crisis which came 
with all-out war. It is axiomatic that a sense of direction is necessary to mo- 
tivate students to their best efforts, to provide an underlying factor of co- 
hesiveness within the individual himself. To counsel for uncertainty calls 
for the best efforts of the student personnel services and of the entire faculty 
to insure that our students do not disintegrate on the rocks of emotional in- 
stability, with the resultant waste in manpower, before they find their stride 
toward becoming the type of individuals who may survive whatever may 
happen to them emotionally. 

It would not be possible within the limits of time to dwell upon the par- 
ticular functions of student personnel services, nor have I any wish to recite 
them redundantly to this audience. They have been included annually in this 
Conference and are familiar to all of us on our campuses. I do wish to say 
that if these functions are adequately performed, they are not cheap. Mr. 
Financier, do not sharpen your knives for them. It has been said with reason, 
and with accuracy from the manpower standpoint, that if they are cheap, 
they are even more expensive. However, there is never enough money, at 
least in the large institutions, to insure adequate staff time for personal 
counsel of every student to his optimum benefit. We must rely upon the 
impact of the environment, upon creating the type of environment that will 
best accomplish what we are trying to do. 
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In singling out implications for higher education in the keynote speeches, 
I should like to call one matter especially to the attention of the group 
gathered here, It is the matter of womanpower, which Mr. Clark raised in 
his three questions, which you will remember as these: Has our educational 
system recognized the fact that women have become such an important, if 
not indispensable, segment of the working population? Are women being 
trained in a way that will make them better fitted for the jobs they will 
probably have to fill? Are we taking full account of this trend in our 
culture and its effect on the organization of our community facilities and 
services? Briefly, the following are some respects in which higher education 
must answer ‘‘No’” to these questions, 

Our placement services are largely oriented primarily in their thinking, 
their endeavors, and their employer contacts to needs of the men students. 

There is no perceptible trend toward a particular recognition of the pres- 
ence, place, and influence of women on our co-educational campuses, unless 
it be an awareness on the part of recruiting officers that they constitute an 
available pool for maintaining student enrollment. 

When they arrive on the campus, what of it? I am not among those 
who think the curriculum should be different for women and men. Perhaps 
the offerings should be enriched because of the presence of women but that 
is another topic. Physical, emotional, and personality differences between 
women and men exist and deserve recognition; but there are other differ- 
ences of greater importance which education for women must recognize, and 
it is to these that student personnel services must address themselves. They 
are the differences in economic and political opportunities, the differences in 
social pressures and responsibilities, and the differences in the chronological 
life patterns of men and women. 

If we do not recognize these differences in cultural roles of men and 
women through the curriculum—and I believe we cannot do it by means of 
the curriculum—we must do it through extra-class experiences, through group 
experiences in the campus environment, and through understanding personal 
counsel. 

The creation of policies which underlie campus experiences which help 
women and men students to recognize their particular roles in society, and 
the counsel which guides them in developing these potentialities, certainly 
must rest with women faculty members and administrators as well as with 
men. I should like to point out that therein lies one of our inadequacies and 
imbalances in higher education. We do not have enough women on our 
faculties; we do not have enough women at the top policy-making levels 
in administration. If we are going to exercise the full potentialities of our 
manpower, including our womanpower, in this country, then both initiative 
and support for greater use of women in our colleges and universities must 
come from men as well as from women in higher education. 

In going over comments in earlier Conferences of the Department of 
Higher Education, I note one thing which is disturbing to me because of my 
particular interest in the area of student personnel services. This is the state- 
ment made once or twice previously that the best organization of student 
personnel services lies in a line relationship headed by one person. We all 
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know that in co-educational situations this person is a man. I would recognize 
line relationships in our society today as primarily a military concept. In 
other human relationships, line relationships became passe with the passing 
of the patriarchies and the matriarchies. What would proponents of line rela- 
tionships do with our family organization of today? I regret that I can touch 
only briefly and in most general terms on this important matter, because I 
believe that higher educational institutions must exemplify in their organiza- 
tion and inner relationships the democratic concept of respect for women. 
They must provide for their full participation to the end that both women 
and men students may benefit from the teaching and counsel of qualified 
women at levels upon which institutional organization and policy place no 
ceilings, and which will continue to attract to higher education women of 
intellectual competence, stability, and influence. I submit to the consideration 
of this group, how women and men students can best be served through the 
planned inclusion on our faculty and our administrative staffs, of women. 
Can higher education face the question of utilization of womanpower in 
this country without setting its own example? 


INTRODUCTION TO PANEL DISCUSSION: 
THE STUDENT LOOKS AT HIGHER EDUCATION* 


William T. Dentzer 


President, United States National Student Association 


n behalf of all of us, I want to thank the Department of Higher Edu- 
O cation and the program Planning Committee of the Conference for 
giving us this opportunity to tell you how higher education looks to some 
students. 

The “‘silent generation” emphasis of this present year, William Buckley's 
recent outburst in God and Man at Yale, and Mr. Adler’s feature in Time 
a few weeks ago, seem to make this subject of students’ views of education 
particularly apropos. 

It seems to me that we will have to go back to the “why” of higher 
education in order to find the relationship between where we are now and 
where we should be. 

Some say that education is ‘to enable us to succeed,” and they mean it 
largely in a financial sense. I would like to take it inversely—that educa- 
tion should enable us to use the tools of fruitful living in case we do not 
succeed, and we probably will not—at least in the sense that we will never 
achieve those great dreams that we have cut out for ourselves. This seems 
to hit closer to the point: that the purpose of education is to help us learn 
how to live and to live with some notion as to why we exist. 

These statements are not particularly new. It is not a novel thing to say 
that the purpose of education should be to develop each individual in the 

* The other participants in the Panel were Jean Anderson, Fontbonne College, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, Chairman of Missouri-Kansas Region, NSA; Sylvia Bacon, Vassar College, Vice President, 


Student Affairs, NSA; John Haley, Emory University, Vice President, Student Government, NSA; 
and Leonard Wilcox, University of Michigan, Chairman of Michigan Region, NSA. 
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educational community in every way—though it seems to be seldom even 
half-done. 

And by each individual, I mean each individual. There are some who 
hold that the faculty are means to an end, the end being the students. It 
seems to me that each person in the educational community is an end in him- 
self in a large sense, regardless of whether he is student, faculty member, 
or administrator. If this is true, then all of us must grow in this process of 
education; if the faculty and administrators do not grow along with the 
students, who of course are the chief ends, they are missing a great deal in the 
bustle of the market-place of ideas. 

I suggest, then, that if we do agree upon this goal of education, there is 
a pressing need to evaluate higher education. 

Well, where do we stand in this land of higher education? One thing 
is sufe: we stand more separately than together. Students are here, faculty 
there, and the administration also has its place. The educational community 
is divided into three parts, and it should be all one. This is a tragedy common 
to most of our colleges and universities. 

The students? They are largely apathetic, not quite knowing even why 
they are in college, let alone where they are going after it is over. They are 
immature, as countless dormitory raids will prove. And they are positive 
that the administration of their institution is always wrong. It is really sur- 
prising to find as I have traveled across this nation that most students feel 
that not even the law of averages shows that the administration is right even 
once in a while. 

The faculty? This is a group of people who have given their lives to work 
without adequate monetary remuneration for something else which means 
more to them. It is unfortunate, however, to find many of these persons 
who believe that classroom education alone is enough to educate students, 
who do not show that interest—a personal interest—in each student which 
leads to those after-class conversations which can mean so much in a young 
life. 

And the administrators? Here again are people who have devoted their 
lives to returns which surely are not financial. Perhaps their most common 
fault is aversion and even fear of change—status-quoism. 

It is easy to understand how this aversion to too much activity by students 
can come to be. How many administrators do you know who have put 
years into the build-up of a sound program of student activities, only to see 
it shattered in a few months by a fascist-like, anti-administration “student 
leader,” or by a student body too apathetic to move? 

And yet these opportunities for each new young group of student leaders 
to expand their area of administration and responsibility are much like civil 
liberties: they may not be deserved, they may have been abused in the past, 
and there may be good reason to believe the students will make mistakes 
if they go too far. Yet they must have the opportunity to try, to exercise these 
“tights of students in the educational community,” as NSA has called them, 
which “are essential to the full development of the student as a person and 
to the fulfillment of his responsibilities as a citizen.” 

I believe there is more deadness than life in the world of education right 
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now, and I would like to see opportunity given for too much life than for too 
much deadness. It is my hope that the disappointment caused some adminis- 
trators by past students will not lead to lack of faith in the potential of future 
students. 

It is rather difficult to list the chief threats to higher education. It is cer- 
tain that one of the present dangers is international, but there are also the 
domestic dangers of apathy, restriction on freedom of thought, and of mis- 
placed values. 

The international danger from Soviet imperialism is directly cared for 
by others, often those who have left the educational community for foreign 
lands. Yet we must understand the nature of this danger, and that is where 
we are falling down. As last year’s president of NSA put it, “If we are not 
against Communism just because it is fashionable to be against Communism 
in America, we shall have to know what it is we are against and why.” It 
is appalling to me to find so many students in the process of “education” 
who do not know why we are in Korea and why we must be there. It is 
tragic to find so many students who do not realize that we must stand against 
totalitarianism, even when that totalitarianism and its concomitant destruction 
of freedom is practiced by flag-waving Americans at home. We must attempt 
to gain a better understanding of the nature of the cold war from our 
sanctuary in colleges and universities, else we not provide the leadership 
needed to bring peace to a free world. 

However, it seems often to me that it is the domestic dangers which are 
most vicious, for these are the ones we neglect—the dangers of apathy, re- 
strictions of fundamental freedoms, and misplaced values. 

Edmund Burke once said that “the only thing necessary for the triumph 
of evil is that good men do nothing.” This is the danger of apathy and disin- 
terest. 

Let me read you what a student at the University of Wisconsin wrote last 
year. He wrote about a commencement ceremony and he said: 

Consider the spectacle. Two thousand black-robed students file into 
the Field House, looking like so many ink spots as they perch on the 
benches. Then droning speeches. The orators boom down on the as- 
sembled students—they are the “inheritors of the future, the well- 
springs of leadership,” or some other stock phrase. 

The diplomas are awarded. The new graduates troop out again, facing 
a new world eaten with acid doubts, fragmented with suspicion and 
verging on suicide . . . a dynamic age demanding resourcefulness, 
imagination, originality, maturity and constructive leadership. 

And now consider the “future leaders.” For the most part, they are a 
sterile assemblage of prisoners of orthodoxy. A group with little curios- 
ity, content to munch chocolates and watch a television set while the rest 
of the world staggers blindly to destruction, a group hungry for a rut 
to cower in; a collection of youngsters already middle-aged, lulled by 
life into a state of vegetative smugness. 

This is the end result of four years of education, a student as stuffy and 
lifeless as a commencement ceremony. 


This is the danger of disinterest. We cannot afford to allow it to con- 
tinue to be a condition of higher education. 
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There can be no doubt either that one of the gravest dangers to the United 
States and to higher education is the slow paralysis of thought, the restric- 
tions on fundamental and academic freedom which some of us have called 
““McCarthyism’”’—guilt-by-association, smear of innocent men without proof, 
and fear of the free exchange of ideas. 

I could cite many violations of academic freedom and attempts to intimi- 
date the minds of inquiring men, but these you already know. 

The last of the domestic dangers is found in the misplaced values of our 
generation—old-fashioned ideas about the importance of individual integrity 
and at least a moral life, if not a religious one. It is the loss of these values 
which is, no doubt, the cause of all the rest of the dangers to anybody's 
education. 

Summing the picture up, we seem to have disinterested students, unpre- 
pared to face the future and without a meaningful philosophy of life. We 
have a lack of integrity, in varying degrees, in all parts of the educational 
community. There are those students to whom honor in the classroom or on 
the athletic fields means little or nothing, as proved by recent scandals. There 
are those faculties who have prostituted cherished academic standards because 
the word came from higher up or because of personal prejudices concerning 
certain students. There are those administrators who have sacrificed the in- 
tegrity of the educational institution on the altar of big-time intercollegiate 
athletics. 

In many places, academic freedom is diminishing rapidly; at others, there 
is at least a fear of its consequences, 

There is a widespread lack of national and international awareness. On 
many campuses, there is no discussion of foreign policy, no political action, 
and a defective foreign-student exchange program—something which could 
be the keynote of world awareness. Provincialism—“Ivyism”—has taken over 
with a deafening silence as we run like ants around an ant hill—and just 
about as quietly. 

These may be strong words, but if students do not speak out now, who will 
—and when? 

There seem to be some changes needed in higher education and we will 
discuss some here tonight. Yet one does not grow up overnight. Changes 
are also needed in our high schools, where there is no academic challenge 
to speak of, no chance for student participation in governing bodies, and 
where paternalism runs rampant. 

We can go back to the grade school, where low-paid and over-worked 
teachers are expected to work miracles with youngsters, many of whom have 
home environments which are well nigh overpoweringly bad. 

Society makes itself and its demands felt on education. It is the vicious 
circle of society-forming education, education attempting to reform society, 
which forms education, ad infinitum. 

Something must be done. Agreed. The question is—what ? 

It is certain that much of the fault and much of the responsibility lies 
with the students. Yet it also lies with the educators, for they must take the 
lead along with foresighted students. If we are a “silent generation,” whose 
fault is it? With a good education, would we be “‘a generation of jellyfish’ ? 
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We are living in a technical age, yet perhaps too much technology has 
been applied to this thing known as “education.” We do have technicians 
in education, you know. A technician has been defined as one who knows 
everything about his job except what it means, and this is, I say humbly, 
the pitfall which has captured many of our educators. My fiancée, a major 
in elementary education, has to spend so much of her time taking courses 
in the techniques of education that she has hardly any time for philosophy, 
psychology, history, and the arts. She must be so busy learning to be an 
educator that she does not have time for an education. It is often well- 
said that half of the required courses in education should be thrown out of 
the curriculum, 

We must teach the nature of love. We must teach mutual respect, coopera- 
tion, and the meaning of human dignity, which breeds these qualities. We 
must teach pride in individual integrity. 

If we do not search into the heart of Christianity and religion, at least 
we must teach love. Love is strange; it is active, not passive. I do not love 
because I get love in return. I love because I love, because something else 
means more to me than even I. Only this can be the basis of the most 


deeply meaningful life. 


It is easily conceivable that most students might not seem deserving of 
this kind of broad love. Yet it is on the basis of this love that faith and hope 
are built in the futures of students and the students of the future. 

We need a re-evaluation of where we stand and where we are going in 
order to shock us to our senses. This knowledge will be the beginning of 
wisdom. 

American education must be placed in the context of the world-wide strug- 
gle between freedom and totalitarianism, be it the totalitarianism of Soviet 
Russia, the totalitarianism of fear, or the totalitarianism of apathy. This may 
sound grandiose, yet I think perspective will give us humility. 

All three parts of the educational community—students, faculty, and ad- 
ministration—must work together. They must realize that though they may 
differ in means at times, they are working for the same ends. 

The Communists have realized the importance of youth in the long-range 
struggle for the minds of men. The Third World Festival of Students and 
Youth held last summer in East Berlin for more than two million students 
is potent testimony to this fact. So must we be just as enthusiastic in our 
belief and purpose as they are in theirs. 

We must turn out rebels from our colleges and universities—young per- 
sons with values and the enthusiasm to change the status quo into some- 
thing better than we have yet known. 

These things will mean big changes. We also must have the courage and 
patience to take the many small steps which big changes require. 

The job can be done—but only by working together. 
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MIDDLE-SIZED VALUES FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


T. V. Smith 


Maxwell Professor of Citizenship, Syracuse University 


“7 t is a gloomy moment in history. Not for many years, not in fact in 

l the lifetime of most men who are here, has there been so much grave 
and deep apprehension; never has the future seemed so incalculable as at 
this time. In France, the political cauldron seethes and bubbles with uncer- 
tainty; Russia hangs, as usual, a cloud, dark and silent, upon the horizon 
of Europe; while all the energies, resources and the influences of the British 
Empire are sorely tried and are yet to be tried more sorely. It is a solemn 
moment, and no man can feel indifference, which happily, no man pretends 
to feel in the issue of events. Of our own troubles, no man can see the 
end.” The foregoing quotation is from Harper's Weekly, October 10, 1857. 


My granddad, viewing earth’s worn cogs, 
Said things were going to the dogs; 

His granddad, in his house of logs, 

Said things were going to the dogs ; 

And his granddad, in the Flemish bogs, 
Said things were going to the dogs. 


There’s one thing now I want to state: 
The dogs have had a good long wait! 


We meet at a moment not too portentous for men of stamina and courage 
to be optimistic. We meet to discuss one of the vaguest and one of the most 
ptessing problems that touches our joint and common profession, that vague, 
ambiguous, indefinable problem of values. 

The program has broken this large sea of uncertainty up into three de- 
partments, academic, moral, and spiritual; and I shall observe the amenities 
through that ordered suggestion. 

But first I would like to make another and a more general classification, 
still of this very vague field of what we call “values.” It is so vague that I 
do not think it even worth defining. You either know what it means or 
you would not know when I got through. 

There is a story which Plutarch tells in his Parallel Lives of Greek and 
Roman Statesmen of a certain Pyrrhus, the Pyrrhus of Pyrrhic victory fame 
in the annals of military life, who one day called to him his wise man, that 
is, the fool of the court, and told him to get ready, that tomorrow morning 
at dawn the armies would march on a little conquering expedition. 

This was an early Mussolini from Greece. The fool said, “Yes, sire, I 
shall be ready, of course, as you command; but do you mind my asking 
where are we going?” 

“Well,” he said, “we are going over and conquer the Italians.” 
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“Sire, this is something of an undertaking—to conquer the whole of Italy. 
They are divided among themselves, and we will have to conquer them in 
segments. No doubt you can do so if you have made up your mind; but 
have you thought carefully about it?” 

“Yes, I have thought it out. Have your pajamas and toothbrush ready in 
the morning. We march at dawn.” 

“Yes, sire, I shall be ready. But after we have conquered Italy, where 
then do we go?” 

“Then,” he said, “we shall cross over the Straits at Messina, and conquer 
Sicily.” 

“Yes, sire, but the Sicilians are much better fighters than the Italians and 
this will be something of an expensive undertaking. Have you considered 
carefully the cost?” 

“Yes, I have considered the cost. Be ready at dawn to march.” 

“Indeed, sire, I shall be ready, but after we have conquered Sicily, then 
where do we go?” 

The monarch had not thought much further than this, and a little im- 
patiently he replied, “Then, we will cross the Mediterranean and conquer 
Carthage.” 

“Yes, but sire, this Carthaginian conquest is going to be very expensive 
in treasure and most expensive in lives. These are the best fighters in the 
world. Where do we go from there?” 

And the monarch very impatiently said, “We will go to the Valley of the 
Nile, and we will conquer that rich empire.” 

“Yes, sire, no doubt you can do all things that you determine upon, but 
may I ask one more question before I go. Where do we go from Egypt?” 

And the monarch, as Plutarch says, very impatient and somewhat irritated 
at his court fool and wise man, concluded the colloquy thus: ‘Then we 
shall sit down and take our ease.” 

“But, sire, if that is the only end for which we go through these heroic 
endeavors, why do we not sit down 4ere and take our rest now?” 

In the backwash of a troubled world in which during the lifetime and 
even through the active participation of most of the men and women here 
we have been through not only two great world wars but are still in the 
aftermath of these wars, when we are fed up with the will to power and 
have lost confidence in the serviceability of men of power to achieve anything 
of the ends of perfection for which we ourselves struggle, we are likely to 
think that in that argument between the monarch and his fool, that the 
fool had the better end of the argument; and perhaps so he did. 

But he did not have the whole of the argument. We human beings are 
built on an animal chassis, whatever may be the Fisher body of our minds 
and of our towering spirits. 

Just as certain as the sun rises and sets, given a time of peace in which 
we have settled ourselves down to take our ease here and now, extended a 
little beyond the hedonic level to the level of the cultivation of the arts and 
sciences and all of the adornments of the human spirit, we shall be just as 
ready to march again, if not in military formation, then under some other 
phalanx of the protest of the human spirit, as we were to devote ourselves 
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to the ends of perfection. For the will to power no less than the will to 
perfection is of the very essence of our lives; and for us to keep this 
in mind, that we do not set our values so high that they appeal only to the 
dried up, so high that men of action, men who want to do things in the 
world rather than to think things or feel things more intensely, shall not be 
interested in them is, it seems to me, of the very essence of wisdom in 
approaching such a problem as this tripartite division which the program 
presents, 

Academic values, spiritual values, and moral values, now the arrangement 
is my own! Each of them probably means something different to each one 
of us. And I do not in any presumptuous spirit undertake to tell you what 
they must mean, but rather to suggest what they mean to me. That is one way 
of getting a little closer to the clarification of our task in terms of this 
formulation. 


I. ACADEMIC VALUES 


I take it that academic values are primarily concerned with the problem 
of means, That is the reason why we put a very great deal of emphasis upon 
academic freedom, as we call our white elephant, our sacred cow. Not that 
liberty is not an end in itself; it is, of course, the most precious of human 
ends; but we, ourselves, are primarily concerned not with that when we 
talk about academic freedom. We are concerned with the conditions, rather, 
under which we can foster and perhaps implement other ends than our own 
freedom. 

To get too preoccupied with academic freedom as the end, so to say, 
of higher education, is indeed one of the most suicidal things that can hap- 
pen to us. 

I think we sometimes fall into that. We make it an end. Well, it is an 
end, but the less we think about it as an end, the better off we are. When 
we get to thinking about academic freedom as an end, we entirely over- 
estimate our own significance in society; and having estimated it beyond 
the level where objectively it is estimated, we find people not observing our 
estimates of ourselves. This frightens us and puts us on the defensive, and 
then we become more avid to maintain academic freedom until finally we treat 
our friends as our enemies, and we look for a member of the board who is a 
plutocrat or some unscrupulous politician under the bed every night before 
we go to bed, and forget who our friends are in the world. 

We do ourselves the greatest wrongs. It was a very fine day in my life, 
for example, when I woke up to the fact that grievances are usually self- 
inflicted. 

I do not want to be unjust to anybody about a matter that touches us 
closely professionally, but it seems to me true that the people who cry the 
most about academic freedom are often those with whose freedom our pro- 
fession does not altogether stand or fall. 

I think I might claim credit, a thing that is rather hazardous to do in the 
political world, for having made a difference one day in the Senate of Illinois. 
It is the only time I can think of when things were really different because 
I was there. It was the day when the teachers’ loyalty oath bill was intro- 
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duced in the lower house and got 151 of 153 votes. Then it came to the 
Senate. It would have passed if we had not stalled and worked the day and 
night shift against it for weeks—and finally it came to a vote, and got only 
nine votes. And those nine apologized for it. I fought against it tooth and 
nail, 

It never occurred to me, however, nor would it ever occur to me in terms 
of academic freedom or anything else, that if the bill had passed, I would 
not have been the first to sign it, and glad to sign it. I think myself we 
ordinarily do more harm than we do good by making the kind of issues 
we do make of this peculiar academic predicament. We require freedom. 
Let there be no misunderstanding about that; but it is a freedom of means. 
It is a freedom so we may do other things in the field of value—and if we 
let it become a sort of end in itself, the only thing I can see it does for us 
is to make us think that the business community is against us—a community 
which has established the system, after all, from which and on which we 
live, privately and publicly. It makes us think that businessmen are our 
enemies—and that is a suicidal thought in a capitalistic society. It makes 
us think that the politicians, the legislators, are somehow out conspiring every 
night, and that they are after us, us teachers. That too is a completely sui- 
cidal thought to get of the men without whom we can do nothing in public 
education and not much in the long run in private education. 

I shall pay for these bold words, no doubt, before the discussion is over; 
but I shall not repent them. I think it is most useful to us to»consider aca- 
demic values primarily as things concerned with the means of life, the effective 
condition under which we can implement some other values that could better 
be considered as our ends. 

The freedom that is an end in academic freedom is the freedom that we 
get apart from being school teachers. It is a freedom that belongs to us as 
citizens and can be discussed elsewhere. Let me now jump the moral values 
for the moment, and say a word that to me at least is helpful on the problem 
of spiritual values. 


II. SPIRITUAL VALUES 


You see I am going from Omega to Alpha at one jump. The term “‘spirit- 
ual value” is the vaguest of all values, and in some very large sense is the 
most precious formulation which we give to the life of our values. I myself 
have the impression that just as values conceived as means are too small 
for the daily preoccupation of intelligent men, so the values conceived as 
spiritual values are too large for the daily preoccupations of men engaged 
in higher education. In between we have to find those middle-sized values to 
which we can devote ourselves. I make that distinction about middle-sized 
values, as my topic calls for, largely because I know all the line of patter 
about the nobility of the teaching profession, and on proper occasions, I 
indulge in it—and nearly always I believe—nearly all I say. We are, indeed, 
the custodians of all the high values in the world. Wisdom is with us, 
and will almost die with us. We are the parents of all the children of all 
the people, and with us civilization grows. Through us, it will flourish, and 
with our demise, civilization would die. This we all understand well enough. 
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On the blue Saturdays, however, | sometimes indulge the general thought 
that only those who sleep on the floor never fall out of bed—and I like to 
inquire myself where the floor is, not where the ceiling is. I like to put to 
myself, as a teacher, this question: “What would be the least function that 
I could perform, that I would be willing to settle for, without a sense of 
guilt, in taking my salary from whatever school I happen to be serving? 
What is the least of the functions that I could settle for, and still keep my 
self-respect?” When I put it to myself, the illustration comes to me from the 
Senate of Illinois, of my political enemy, but my personal friend, Jim 
Monroe of Collinsville. I still read his editorials, We had a bill up recogniz- 
ing the high virtues of the public-school teachers in Illinois—we were going 
to increase their earnings. Teachers were entitled to it, and I was fighting, 
as any representative of the teachers would, to get this bill passed. This man, 
an extremely intelligent man, was against it. I went to him one day and I] 
said: “Jim, this is a very anomalous situation. You are one of the most in- 
telligent men I have ever known; and here you are against this bill. I am 
really afraid you do not know what education is all about.” He said: ‘That 
is really going too far, that I do not know what education is about. I know 
all it is about.” I said: ‘What, for instance?’’ Confronted with the specific 
question, he said: ‘Education is—it is to keep the kids out of their parents’ 
hair a sufficient number of hours every day so that the parents can lead their 
own lives.”” Then he said: “I think it is worth all it costs. Maybe after all I 
will vote for,the bill,” which I think he finally did. I often come back to 
that. I would be willing to settle for that—only a baby-sitter, of adolescence— 
so that we would not have this business of each generation’s living for the 
sake of the next generation, which will live for the sake of the next genera- 
tion. It means the whole show will some day be over, and nobody will have 
lived for life itself! Parents have their rights; and education conceived as 
entertainment of kids, as baby-sitting—this is not too bad a conception. I 
would call that a middle-sized evaluation of education. 

I have found as a teacher that just as I approach the problem described in 
these terms, as an intellectual entertainer, I do a really better job of not getting 
too wrapped up in the implementation of ideas that are too high ever to be 
implemented. I would myself define, without meaning to be unctuous, spirit- 
ual values as concerned with ends in themselves, as over against academic 
values, which are primarily concerned with means, Ends—in themselves, are 
the highest level of human experience. They are that formulation or dis- 
covery or projection of the life of the human spirit that changes only with 
changes of the cosmic seasons. We all have these types of values unquestion- 
ably. You just take truth, which the scientists can talk about, and put a 
capital ““T” on it, and you have made a spiritual value out of truth—but by 
doing so, you have promoted it out of the reach of any complete implementa- 
tion by human beings. You can take beauty and spell in with a capital “B” 
and you have made beauty a spiritual value; and by that, you have promoted 
it to a level where it balks full implementation. To insist upon these biggest 
values in the fullest way is but to invite peptic ulcers. 

Our profession is a peculiar victim of this, We indulge nervous breakdowns, 
if we can afford them; if not, ulcers; or at least galloping hiccoughs. Sta- 
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tistically one out of every 22 people in any group will spend some time in 
a mental institution before his day is done. I suppose that out of teachers 
the proportion is higher, because we do such homage to these very high 
values. That is, in the life of value, there comes a time in which whatever 
ideal we may be talking about demands more of us than we can ever give. 
You talk about truth easily; but suppose you spell it with a capital “T” and 
go out in the world determined twenty-four hours in the day to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God! So help you the 
Devil, too, as, before it is done, you will need more help than there is. So 
it is with Beauty. So with Justice. So with Holiness. 

The only end of the devotion of the human spirit to these ideals that are 
too high for implementation by ordinary men in ordinary life—the only 
eventuation of this is tragedy; it is the presence of such ideals, these spiritual 
ideals, that constitute the tragic note in all human life. We do not have to 
deny that fact; but we have to make acknowledgment of the fact. If we make 
as the goal of education these highest values, we have made as our end some- 
thing for which there are no means, and which in turn will depreciate the 
effectiveness of the means which we do have. 

This was the reason, you know, why our fathers set up from the very first 
day of this republic, what came to be called the doctrine of the separation 
between church and state. It was to keep men who served the spiritual values, 
these highest of all values, from inflicting their view of these absolute values 
upon other people who had values, but who had other views as to what the 
values were. Those who go around criticizing our great systems, from the 
public schools to the state universities, and who despair of this generation, 
and who say we have become completely secular—in my opinion, they do 
not know what they are talking about. Secularization is not anything to be 
feared. If you did not have it, the Saints would be cutting each other's throats 
because they would not agree as to what the spiritual values meant. When 
you get into that situation, you have to declare a truce. The state has to be- 
come neutral, and therefore, secularization is not the enemy of religion. 
Sectarianism is the enemy. These values are too precious for us to make them 
common. Men differ too much about them. They are too private. They are 
completely private; and the only way we can serve them is by leaving all men 
free to serve spiritual values in whatever way they themselves may think best. 

This is a tragic problem, not only in our day in which this doctrine is 
under the most strident attack since the day of the founding fathers—this 
doctrine of the state as a secular arbiter between religious groups—but this 
was a tragic problem before this republic was founded. You remember the 
controversy between John Cotton and Roger Williams—we have the literary 
documents of it. Roger Williams wrote a pamphlet, addressed to the 
Parliament in England, after he had been driven out of Massachusetts, in 
which he said that these Puritans came over here to get freedom for their 
conscience, and now they had driven him out because he followed his own 
conscience. John Cotton replied to that with ‘The Tenet of Bloody Prosecu- 
tion Washed and Made White in the Blood of the Lamb.” Roger Williams 
responded to this reply—these arguments cannot be settled, they have gone 
on for all these years, and will continue—in a pamphlet “The Tenet of 
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Bloody Prosecution Made More Bloody Still by Being Washed and Made 
White in the Blood of the Lamb.” 

The moral of the story is the tragic element in all human life; that is, the 
higher we make our values, the more certain they will divide us. John Cot- 
ton said that they did not drive Roger Williams out of Massachusetts because 
he followed his conscience but because he refused to follow his conscience in 
doing what he well knew to be right. (I am sure the ones among you who do 
not get that are the administrators! ) 

Every value has its absolute aspect. It has a surplus of significance that 
cannot be implemented by human beings. 

In our experience during the late war as military governors—the first time 
we had ever trained men to follow the army and take over from army officers 
the civilian administration so the army men could go on fighting the war— 
our first effort was on a little island in the Mediterranean, which we took 
while on the way to Sicily. We had our first experience there as military 
governors. I will read from the official historian of that occupation. 

“We thought our principles only had to be heard, in order to be accepted.” 
These are high spiritual values—these principles that men had died for. “We 
found other people had a different set of principles which they regarded as 
equally self-evident, and to which they were equally devoted. In spite of the 
tiny size of the newspaper published there, it taught us this great philosophi- 
cal lesson. The sergeant sat down and wrote an editorial in which he urged 
the citizens to observe the four freedoms, and to cease defecating on the public 
highway. A delegation came to the sergeant and said this: ‘What good are 
these four freedoms which you are ramming down our throats, and which 
we never heard of before, if you deny us a freedom we have always known, 
and our fathers before us?’ The sergeant scratched his head and said: ‘All 
right, then, never mind about the other freedoms for awhile. You go away, 
and don’t commit nuisances in the piazza.’ Within an hour, the citizens as- 
sembled, and with one accord struck a blow for freedom.” 


III. MoRAL VALUES 


That brings me to the third formulation of the topic, the moral values. I 
am not trying to impose definitions. I am suggesting a distinction which seems 
to me to make sense in a sea of semantic ambiguity. 

Moral values are what I call medium-sized values. They are neither mere 
means nor mere ends. They are what the progressive educators have been 
taught to call “ends-in-view.’’ They direct human activity. I would rather 
put it in this way: Moral values are such elements of spiritual values as can 
be agreed upon without coercion. These are the values that we, as higher 
educators, are primarily concerned with. It is not that we overlook or de- 
preciate spiritual values. The fact is that we know that the highest and the 
best is private. It is not public. The effort to make it public always leads to 
coercion. The final test of spirituality is self-containment of ideal impetuosi- 
ties. 

There is a wide field in human values over which we do have agreement, 
and an agreement more solid than that achieved intellectually. To the extent 
that we can keep ourselves disentangled from such things as academic freedom 
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as an end in itself and can count the values of our academic life as precious 
means which must be maintained so that we may be more effective in dealing 
with ends, just to that extent can we achieve that wise tolerance of the found- 
ing fathers seen in their doctrine of separation between church and state and 
in their divorcing of spiritual values and religion (religion is only one type 
of spiritual value) ; just to that extent, will we free our minds for doing 
what can be done, and what I think we are doing magnificently as a matter 
of fact in our American education system. We can free ourselves through 
preoccupation with the values on which there is sufficient agreement to make 
our means effective for these intermediate ends. 

I would like to risk an aside to this gathering about our secondary educa- 
tion. I hear university professors, and have all my life, who are criticizing 
the high schools, commenting on the ill-prepared students we get in the 
freshman year in the universities and colleges. I have never understood what 
they are talking about. I have never been able to document it. It seems to me 
every year that the freshmen I get come ever better prepared for all the 
things that seem to me finally to count—and that they themselves are better 
educated—and I would measure my words—they are better educated now 
in science and art and social studies than I was when I graduated from the 
university some 30 years ago. To me, it is simply magnificent, the changes 
in the thinking, the ingenuity, and the habits of work, as compared with what 
I knew in my youth. I lecture, when I am home at the Maxwell School, to a 
thousand freshmen on American citizenship, and I simply cannot go with 
the intemperate critics of our high schools. 

I have the impression also that at the higher educational level, we are 
doing a magnificent job of touching the only values that we can really serve 
collectively—these middle-sized values. Let me spell this out. Training in 
science, as I said, is effective at the secondary level; and I think it is more 
than highly effective in American colleges and universities. Training in science 
is a concrete implementation up to a very far-reaching extent of one of the 
chief moral values—the value called “truth” spelled with a little ‘‘t,” not 
with a big ““T.” The latter spelling makes it a spiritual value. Science, after 
all, is the one great organized, established way that the human race has found 
of developing scrupulosity in human beings, when we start life without any 
of it whatsoever. We start life with a lot of other things, and some are very 
beautiful—but we do not start with scrupulosity. We are not an unbelieving 
world. We are a believing world! I suppose it is a sort of law, that any child 
would believe anything that is told him by anybody, until he discovers some 
reason for not believing it. Scrupulosity of belief is not surrendering to 
beliefs because they are old or because they make people more comfortable 
or more popular. It is not a capacity which is a natural inherent thing for 
human beings. It is an achieved capacity, for most of us would not know 
truth if we met it in the road. Yet we need people who know how to get it 
when we do need it; and that is the role of science. I was reading the other 
night the letter which Galileo wrote to Kepler in which he referred to his 
calling on the professor of philosophy—which is to say of theology—at 
Padua University. Galileo said he asked the professor to look through the 
long glass, the newly invented telescope. The professor said he could not do 
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it. Galileo said: “You had better take an evening off. Come down and look 
at it.” (I communicate only the meaning, not the words. ) 

“There is a new planet there never before seen by mortal eyes.” 

“No,” the professor said, “there is not such a planet.” 

“Well,” replied Galileo, “come down and look.” 

“No,” he said, “It is not there. I have read Aristotle carefully and I know 
the Bible backwards and forwards. It is not mentioned anywhere. I know 
it is not there.” 

“But I say come down and look at it, and see for yourself.” 

No, he was not going to do it because he was afraid if he looked, he would 
see it and he knew it was not there. The professor went on to say that if he 
saw it, it would be a temptation extemporized by the Devil to win him away 
from his faith, 

Now think of the putridity of a mind like that, afraid of opening his eyes 
and looking out on the vast universe of God and finding out what is what 
and what is not what. Even the humblest freshman in high school is long 
over fear that has dogged the human race, afraid to use one’s own mind. 

But I have no right to say this. I am not a scientist. I am only an admirer 
not only of the gadgets and technology of science, but an admirer of this 
magnificent moral virtue of scrupulosity which science, above all things else in 
the world, developed, Let me quote a man who had the right to say what I 
have just said, Pasteur. Accepting 500,000 francs by the grace of school 
enildren’s contributions, 2 million from the French Government, millions 


more from other governments and scientific societies, he said, accepting his 
scientific home: 


“Gentlemen of Science, what I am asking of you here today, you in turn 
must ask of your students who gather in the laboratories throughout the world, 
and it is the most difficult thing which can be asked of human beings: 
namely, after believing that you have discovered a great truth, after being 
filled with an eager desire to make that truth known, not to make it known 
but to impose silence upon yourself for days, for weeks, sometimes for years, 
while striving to destroy your own conclusions; and permitting yourself to 
announce it as the truth in the name of science only after all adverse 
hypotheses have been exhausted.” 

“After all adverse hypotheses have been exhausted,” I repeat. It is easy 
to convince our wives if our marriage is one in which “‘you and I are one,” 
but “I” is the one. We may convince our children. We can always get a 
group of like-minded sectarians around us and convince them. But the test 
of truth is convincing those who are not going to have that belief, by getting 
enough evidence together so when they look at it, they either go to the insane 
asylum or they accept it, and not making up your own minds until you have 
“exhausted all hypotheses.” This to me, this austerity of spirit, is the most 
near approach to spiritual values that is ever achieved by organized men. 

Now the development of the virtue of scrupulosity through science is our 
first and perhaps greatest contribution to the field of values in higher educa- 
tion. 

But just as the sciences cultivate that, so all of the arts, beginning with the 
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fine arts and coming down to the humble arts, cultivate another great moral 
virtue, the virtue of sensitivity—not the scientific discipline of doubt, but 
this discipline of opening all the senses to all the sights and sounds and 
colors and cadences that move in our world, until finally, looking where 
other people look, we see what they do not see; or listening where they at- 
tend, we hear what they do not hear. This is the fruitage of art and literature. 
We are cultivating, I think at a high level, the great values clustering 

around beauty. Upon this we can agree, that it is a magnificent thing for 
human society. Once we get over the invidious comparison between the fine 
arts and just “arts,” and then between arts and crafts, we shall be much 
further on our way to developing in all the ranges of education this fine 
sensitivity that I described as the middle-sized virtue that the arts themselves 
suggest. This poem by C. D. Lewis suggests what I mean: 

I remember, as if it were yesterday, 

Watching that girl from the village lay 

The fire in a room where sunlight poured, 


And seeing, in the annex beyond, M. play 
A prelude of Bach on his harpsichord. 


I can see his face now, heavy and numb 

With resignation to the powers that come 

At his touch meticulous, smooth as satin, 

Firm as hammers: I can hear the air thrum 

With notes like sun-motes in a twinkling pattern. 


Her task there fetched from the girl the innate 
Tingling response of glass to a note: 

She fitted the moment, too, like a glove, 

Who deft and submissive knealt by the grate 
Bowed as if in the labour of love. 


Their orbits touched not; but the pure submission 
Of each gave value and definition 

To a snapshot printed in that morning’s sun. 
From any odd corner we may start a vision 
Providing that one and one make One. 


There happened to me in New Orleans last year when I was at Tulane 
University, a beautiful thing. I was having trouble with my car and was 
getting terribly fed up on all automotive mechanics. I was just ready to con- 
clude pessimistically that there were not any who knew their jobs and had 
some pride in their skills. I drove finally into a garage and said, “I will try 
it once more.” 

A middle-aged mechanic was there. “Will you look at my engine and see 
what is the matter with it?” 

“No, let’s listen to the motor. Start it up.” 

I did so. 

“All right, lift the hood.” I lifted the hood, and he made some adjust- 
ment, The engine purred very beautifully as it had not done for weeks. In 
this case, I will say, the cure proved lasting, too. 
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Filled with admiration, I said, ‘That is marvelous. By listening to that 
engine you can tell what is wrong with it.” 

He said, “How else but ?”’ 

I said, “Don’t tell me that in that tone of voice. I have spent 40 dollars 
in the last few weeks with three mechanics, ‘How else but ?’” 

Then he said (maybe it is a famous quotation and some of you know its 
source—not knowing, I gave him credit for it,) this: “He who works with 
his hands is a laborer; he who works with his hands and his mind is a 
craftsman; he who works with his hands, his mind, and his heart, is an 
artist.” 

Now this business of investing our whole emotional nature in the enter- 
prise destroys the invidiousness of the levels at which we work, and trans- 
forms labor into skill. 


If therefore I might seize and capture in a song 
One cadence that would ever charm the ear, 
One burst of melody as sure and strong 

As from the larks at summer dawn I hear; 

If ina poem I might crystallize 

One flying gleam of passion’s swift surprise, 
Or in the ageless permanence of stone 

’Prison some gesture’s fugitive loveliness; 

If I might paint that shining golden tress 

The wandering wind across her eyes has blown ; 
Oh, if in some way I could make my own 

One fleeting and uncapturable thing 

So men might come and see or hear or sing 
Saying the while of me, perhaps long dead, 
“Oh, Beauty, here was Thou interpreted, 

Here spoke thy slave, here toiled thy votary,”’ 

I should lie quiet in my narrow bed and ask 
No more of immortality. 


This prayer of my dear poetic friend, Jamie Sexton Holme, is a prayer 
which is measurably fulfilled throughout the reaches of our educational sys- 
tem, secondary and higher, in the cultivation of music and of art, in the 
cultivation of crafts and of all the humbler arts by which men can achieve 
this developed sensitivity of their own nature to see in the world about them 
what otherwise would go unobserved. 

But my final illustration is of politics. I happen to think that in the schools 
we are doing as good a job as we are doing anywhere else in the world, 
sensitizing people to the great moral virtue which arises almost exclusively 
out of our two-party politics. This is the virtue of tolerance, the virtue of 
magnanimity. I am not going to discuss this subject. If any of you have 
heard me speak before, it is my favorite theme. 

Let me say only this bearing immediately upon the issue at hand: this is 
the cultivation of the middle-sized virtue of which politics is the great ex- 
emplification, let us say, the virtue of magnanimity. The politicians, by and 
large, are the only people who achieve this because it is so hard to achieve— 
you do not achieve it unless you have to, and they are the only ones that have 
got to—namely, the discovery that the great difficulty about the life of virtue, 
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of value, is that it is not bad men, it is not a bad system of politics; the 
trouble is with good men, with men who insist on being good in such cus- 
sedly queer ways, namely, their own way. I say this in the wake of Jefferson’s 
birthday: that the more intelligent men are, the more they will differ upon 
the high values. That is the reason, I repeat, why we cannot make the spiritual 
values our objective. They are so high that different men mean different things 
when they use the same word. We have to leave them in their magnificent 
isolation, and make our approach in solitude. 

The politician has to discover that the more intelligent men are, the more 
they differ one from another and the more honest they are, the more steadily 
they hold to those differences; and, therefore, because men are good and are 
intelligent, the highest level of agreement which can be achieved in the great 
strident issues of life is the level of compromise, which you think to be re- 
markably low and which I admit to be low; but this is the highest level 
that can be achieved as we approach the higher values. 

It would be a great moral advance if we could wake our students up to 
the moral majesty of a two-party system of politics in turning out people 
who can differ one with the other, as Senator Taft and I have done, on the 
radio and everywhere else, with mutual respect. I would swear to high Heaven 
that Senator Taft is one of the most intelligent men I have ever known; that 
he is one of the most patriotic men I have ever known; that he is the hardest 
working man I have ever known, and that above all odds, he is a paragon of 
courage in American political life. And I believe he would say of me that I am 
an honest and intelligent man. 

But I did not like originally to admit this. I had to learn how to admit it. 
Politics is the only game in which men have to learn that the other man’s 
error is his way of seeking the truth, and have to come to terms on whatever 
level you can as a compromise measure. To insist upon higher values than 
scrupulosity, sensitivity, and sportsmanship is to lower these without achiev- 
ing higher values. 

As masters of means, we are the connecting link between the higher values 
of solitude and the middle-sized values of society. With respect for the past 
and faith in the future, let us exemplify in our lives the moral of Kipling’s 
story: 


When I was a King and a Mason, a master proven and skilled, 
I cleared me ground for a Palace, such as a King should build. 

I decreed and dug down to my levels. Presently under the silt, 

I came on the ruins of a palace, such as a King had built. 


There was no worth in the fashion, there was no wit in the plan. 
Hither and thither, aimless, the ruined footings ran ; 

Masonery brute, mishandled, but carven on every stone: 

“After me cometh a builder: tell him I too have known.” 


Swift to my use in my trenches, where my well planned groundworks 
grew, 

I tumbled his quoins and his ashlars and cut and reset them anew. 

Lime I milled of his marble, burned it, slaked it, and spread, 

Taking and leaving at pleasure the gifts of the humble dead. 
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Yet I despised not nor gloried, yet as we wrenched them apart, 

I read in that razed foundation the heart of that builder's heart. 

As he had risen and pleaded, so did I understand 

The form of the dream he had followed in the face of the thing he had 
planned. 


When I was a King and a Mason, in the open noon of my pride, 

They sent me a word from the darkness; they vihend and called 
me aside. 

They said: “The end is forbidden.” They said: ‘Thy use is fulfilled, 

Thy Palace shall stand as that other's the spoil of a King who shall build.” 


I called my men from my trenches, my quarries, my wharves and my 
sheers. 

All I had wrought I abandoned to the faith of the faithless years. 

Only I cut on the timbers, only I carved on the stone: 

“After me cometh a builder: tell him I too have known.” 


VALUES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
THROUGH THE CURRICULUM 


Frank L. Eversull 


Professor of Education, Washington University 


n considering the responsibilities and opportunities for values in higher 
I education, academic, moral, and spiritual, we are immediately confronted 
with the major problem of our educational program. Nor are we alone in 
this quest for values in the total offerings of the university. From every side 
we are faced with the clamorings of those who would seek to save society 
from the perils of totalitarianism and the futility of war as a solution to the 
problems of mankind. ‘We stand in the midst of a culture that is turning from 
the educational philosophy of pragmatism toward a new search for values. 

It is most interesting to note that these new ventures in the realms of 
curriculum-making for institutions of higher learning seem to have a gravita- 
tional center that is becoming increasingly more apparent. Turn where you 
will, the answer scems to be more and more unanimous. Let us examine these 
trends for a brief moment. 

During the past half century we have experienced the unfolding philosophy 
of President Eliot with his free elective system. In this period came two 
world wars. The emphasis placed upon education in the First World War 
gave an impetus to higher training that found fruition in the GI Bill of 
Rights at the end of the Second. The emphases placed upon the continuing 
work of the universities in our own and other lands created an atmosphere 
conducive to mounting enrollments, Then came a denouement. Out of that 
grew multitudinous apprehensions about the nature and the character of the 
whole process of higher education. 

As a starting point for this new era of courageous revaluation, let us con- 
sider the Harvard Report. Its stunning generalizations stimulated a veritable 
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torrent of answers to its demand for a program that will meet the “supreme 
need of American education for a unifying purpose and idea.” The backdrops 
were already in place and the mental landscape was amply sketched. Toynbee 
had drawn bold new lines that provided adequate historical perspective. The 
new Education Act of 1944 in England had given some new educational 
props. The influx of students had provided the dramatis personae. The socio- 
economic conditions of this brave new world had given plenty of live prob- 
lems. The financial barriers that confronted all higher education set loose a 
multitude of villains. Now, the master playwright was ready to construct the 
mighty moving drama that would mould opinion and direct human activity. 

In such a scene it is most interesting to note that the historical approach 
became the technique and it sent men scurrying to the libraries of all time in 
search of adequate motives and ends to make the reconstruction of an edu- 
cational drama worthy of the mental caliber and the social vision of the 
educational leaders. Saint Thomas had been searched and the neo-Thomism 
of yesterday had provided some basic considerations for the reconstruction of 
the curriculum of our colleges and universities. But there were those who 
were not Thomistic. They wanted other authorities. These were easily avail- 
able. The Republic of Plato and the Phaedrus came to their assistance. Then 
followed in rapid succession the great philosophers of all time, Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, and others. 

The evolving curriculums included many new approaches. A host of new 
concepts, along with their proper nomenclature, appeared in the literature. 
There were many attempts to move toward a functional integration of subject 
matter. The term general education was richly freighted with as many mean- 
ings as there were schools and educational leaders. Another direction was 
taken by the proponents of liberal education. Semantics gave valuable aid in 
the attempts to give meaning to education and to the educational processes. 

All of these approaches were aided by a series of investigations into the 
minds and activities of the student population. A Yale graduate of recent 
years startled the educational stage with his analysis of the old motto at the 
entrance to Harkness. He questioned the fulfillment of the older aim so 
dramatically carved into those stones, “For God, for Country, and for Yale.” 
Time magazine started a tremendous investigation into the mental life of 
recent graduates and we have They Went to College. A whole host of striking 
publications relative to the spiritual backgrounds of education or their lack 
came from the rolling presses. We have typical examples in Selley, The Func- 
tion of the University; Limbert, College Teaching and Christian Values; 
Van Dusen, God in Education; Madden, Religious Values in Education; and 
Lowery, The Mind’s Adventure, to mention a few. 

It is most interesting to follow English thought and writings, to note 
there a deep yearning for a valid program of higher education that will fill 
the void left by materialism and the materialistic aims of advanced training. 

Out of this welter and confusion there seem to be some directions that we 
need to comprehend if we are to measure up to the felt needs of a civiliza- 
tion that has passed through two world wars and presently stands on the brink 
of an even greater disaster. The impending conflict between two ideologies 
indicates that there must be an emerging pattern of training which will meet 
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the needs of the current scene and prepare the minds of the present university 
population for the daring and startling responsibilities in this Atomic Era. 

In the first place we are becoming more concerned about training for 
democracy. Wallace B, Donham puts it this way, “If we do not train our 
youth to meet the needs of a democracy—and particularly the leaders who are 
largely graduates of our colleges—if we do not train them better, the future 
of our country is very doubtful. This does not mean subjecting youth to 
propaganda. In our constant effort to teach subject matter in which we believe, 
we are apt to forget that successful teaching is getting students to learn. And 
curiously enough this process is often more emotional than it is intellectual. 
I am emphasizing teaching because in our specialized graduate training it is 
so often treated as the least of little things, instead of as the key to that most 
fascinating of human problems: ‘How shall the human race bring up its 
young?’ "’* 

Certainly the problems that lie immediately ahead of us are deeper than 
the categories which characterize the study, They Went to College. It may 
be that we will have to explore the total picture of corruption in office, graft, 
chicanery in places of public trust and debased public thievery, as opposed to 
a dynamic and functioning belief in an emerging devotion to a Bill of Rights, 
to fair employment practices, to the Four Freedoms, and to a working under- 
standing of international relations and their attendant problems in a new 
socio-economic setting. 

A second area of curriculum concern is the training of the coming genera- 
tion in those thought processes which are compatible with the rights, privi- 
leges, and prerogatives conferred upon members of a democratic society by 
the democratic processes. We need to provide ample experiences and with 
them criteria for analyzing and evaluating such phenomena of the current 
scene as propaganda, intolerance, bigotry, and hatred. This brood of a system 
that exploited education in terms of financial gain, personal preferment, and 
power has had its day. In the wake of such programs we find the worry 
scenes of our modern life. Our educational headlines speak of bribery in 
intercollegiate football and basketball, cheating in examinations, the increase 
of narcotics, and similar stigmata of our present-day life. Colleges are as- 
sociated too frequently with such seamy sides of life to the exclusion of the 
noble attempts to improve life and the conditions of living. These latter, 
more uninteresting things, furnish no scare articles for public consumption. 
The whole scene makes fertile fields for those who would exploit education 
and make the life of educators intolerable. Scare headlines and tyranny words 
are more publicized than the unprecedented progress in research in many of 
the fields of human endeavor. 

It becomes more and more apparent that curriculums are not be be con- 
sided as sections of knowledge to be memorized, examinations to be passed, 
hours of work to be calculated. Education becomes real as we train our youth 
to utilize their native mental abilities in solving problems and in establish- 
ing value scales that will assure them and their successors the full exercise of 


* Cronkheit, Bernice Brown, ed., A Handbook for College Teachers, Harvard University Press, 
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the blood-bought rights of freedom, the dignity of human life, and the 
orderly process of law. 

The third area of curriculum influence should be concerned with increased 
competency in the use of the scientific order and knowledge of which we are 
a part. We have come a long way in our capacity to think God’s thoughts after 
Him. Modern research has pushed back the mighty horizons of human learn- 
ing. From Bacon and Galileo to Einstein, Fleming, Whitehead, and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr has been a mighty sweep of man’s improvement. Within the 
scope of these great minds lie many of the answers to our current conflicts. 
They have indicated, at least, the way we must take if we are to find the 
answers to the devastating problems that clamor for solution. Out of their 
backgrounds we have the new approaches in history as laid down by Toynbee; 
in education by Conant, Hutchins, Livingstone, and Dewey; in science by 
Conant, Compton, Planck, Einstein, and Eddington. 

These leaders and a host of others have given chart and compass to a new 
order that will make life meaningful and desirable at the same time. They 
have pointed out the methodology of researches which can save humanity 
from itself and make a democratic society fulfill its destiny in this world. 
Our teaching must be geared to make these vast explorations into the heart 
of man, human relations, the atom and the stars a reality in the lives of our 
youth to the end that we can direct human destiny as easily and as com- 
petently as we now control atomic fission. This requires more than cramming 
for an examination or memorizing a series of textbook or lecture facts that 
will satisfy a paid reader of examination papers. 

It is apparent that these three areas of democratic participation, the cultiva- 
tion of adequate thought processes, and the integration of scientific advance- 
ment into our methods of living and our problems of human relations lead 
us directly into the fourth large concern in the modern curriculum, This has 
been variously named but we will call it the development of spiritual re- 
sources. We need to train our youth in the values and the power of moral 
behavior. Education must aim at the cultivation of those habits, attitudes, and 
activities which will make real all that has been said about the realization of 
a truly democratic society in which the capabilities of the human mind, the 
results of scientific research, and the devotion to truth will turn the birth pains 
and the travail of the Atomic Era into a blessed event destined to free man 
from his bondage to fear and lead him into the promised land of freedom 
and everlasting peace. 

Earl Kelley in his Education for What is Real puts it this way: “Civiliza- 
tion must mean more than gadgets, more than tiled bathrooms and atomic 
bombs. It must imply attainment of ethics higher than those held by the 
uncivilized. It must mean the finding of the greatest personal good by the 
achievement of the greatest good for all. For education, it must mean a new 
set of patterns, built from the cooperative, rather than the punitive and com- 
petitive, point of view. It must mean the accomplishment of purpose through 
cognizance of and adjustment to the purposes of others. Only in seeking these 
goods can we become civilized.””"* 


* Kelley, Earl, Education for What Is Real, Harper Brothers, New York, 1947. P. 112. 
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Truly all roads lead this way. The schoolmasters of England, our Canadian 
brethren, our own great leaders, express a rare unanimity in these things. 
The basic differences which have held us apart, the false objectives which 
have caused us to put things above values, the fierce new ways by which we 
have learned to become intolerant, and the materialism which has ascribed 
monetary values alone to the great processes of learning and living have had 
their day. A bold new dawn is appearing. In what appears to be a cloudless 
sky we approach our tomorrows with some singleness of putpose that bodes 
well for democracy, freedom, and the welfare of all the peoples of the earth. 
Let American higher education be true to this new vision and keep steadfast 
to its accomplishment. 


VALUES IN HIGHER EDUCATION THROUGH 
CAMPUS RELIGIOUS PROGRAMS 


James C. McLeod 


Professor of Religion and University Chaplain, Northwestern University 


eligious idealism of the Judeo-Christian tradition can hardly feel com- 
R fortable with middle-sized values. My esteemed colleague’s too-simple 
separation of spiritual and religious values makes me uneasy. Somehow I feel 
that spiritual concerns motivated the establishment of most of our early edu- 
cational institutions and that the preservation of those values must be our 
concern. It was the “wind,” not the “spirit,” which was described as blowing 
where it listeth, in the Gospel according to St. John 3:8. And if one grants 
that secularity has ventilated the sick rooms of the priestly spirit (sacerdotal- 
ism), there is some basis for thinking that the human spirit caught pneumonia 
in the process, if it was not actually frozen by the frigid airing. The mores 
of democracy, where cut off from their spiritual roots, have withered. 

A primary question must be posed. It grows out of the statement of 
Ortega y Gasset, “It is vicious to pretend to be what we are not, and to 
delude ourselves by growing habituated to a radically false idea of what we 
are. An institution which feigns to give and requires what it cannot, is false 
and demoralized!” Is there not a tremendous discrepancy between what we 
profess to be and do, and what we actually are and now accomplish? Will a 
goal of middle-sized values be sufficient for such a task? Mere education 
which has created political absolutisms with systems of education to support 
them will mot save democracy. Sound education may. 

“The fundamental affirmations of Western society are all matters of faith 

. and that from which they derived their deepest strength has been the 
Christian faith, It was as children of God that men received their title to cer- 
tain inalienable rights. It was as immortal souls that they claimed an equal 
status, it was in the will of God that they saw enshrined the rights which no 
government might transgress. . . . It may be possible to believe that the rich- 
ness and the beauty and the incredible flowering of the Western spirit could 
have occurred apart from its Christian root and environment. . . . But the 
only lesson that history gives is that Christianity and democracy grew up so 
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closely intertwined that the languishing of one may well mean the failure 
and the decadence of the other.”* 

There is not even time to outline what has happened on our campuses in 
the last three decades, during which time the present patterns of religious 
programs have evolved. Suffice to say that religion, which was often sectarian- 
ism, lost many an engagement with secularism. 

We saw the disappearance of required Chapel. (Note the descriptive ad- 
jective; for too long, any religious requirement has been called compulsory! 
But we do not refer to compulsory English, compulsory physical education, 
or the compulsory requirement to swim fifty yards in order to receive a 
Bachelor of Arts degree.) Gradually, required courses in religion diminished 
and in some places they disappeared entirely. 

We saw compromises and concessions, and the acceptance of optional 
courses, the recognition of denominational groups which built centers peti- 
pheral to the campus, and the encouragement of certain types of voluntary 
programs. 

It will never be enough to have religious activities, even the most virile 
types; merely to provide the most beautiful of chapels; nor to offer courses 
in religion taught by the ablest of teachers. Sometime there will be insight 
enough to realize that Christianity is the integrating power sufficient to deal 
with the university's total purpose and reason for existence. 

The churches were not prepared for the task which confronted them when 
they began to lose ground, even in their church-related schools. With the 
amazingly rapid development of state-supported institutions, to which 70 
per cent of our young people go for their education, the Church was not pre- 
pared to do what Dr. Clarence Shedd pointed out it had to do: ‘Follow Its 
Students.” In the late twenties and early thirties there literally mushroomed 
around the edges of scores of universities the programs fostered by the major 
Protestant denominations, the B'nai B’rith Hillel Foundations for Jews, and 
the Newman Clubs of the Roman Catholics. 

Most of you have some knowledge of the tremendous task which these 
groups have undertaken. Like many voluntary expressions of the religious 
ideal, they vary in their effectiveness. They require a particular type of 
ministry: one of unselfish devotion, the capacity to suffer heartache and 
humiliation, and, all too often, the indifference or bored tolerance by the 
administration, the faculty, and the student body. There is no time to men- 
tion the saints who, with consecration, bucked the rampant secularism, but I 
would pay homage and tribute to them. They have profoundly influenced for 
good thousands of our university and college students, opening their hearts 
and their homes to young men and women and meeting them where they 
were and leading them to places—spiritually—they had never been. 

In 1935, there were perhaps a score of administratively-appointed college 
and university chaplains and directors of religious life. A few of these were 
on state university campuses; the majority were in our large private universi- 
ties. There are now nearly 250 such persons. Their leadership has brought 
some order out of the maze of individual groups which have struggled 
through these years on the periphery of the campuses. The coordination of 


* Ward, Barbara, The West at Bay, W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 1948. Pp. 279-280. 
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the many into integrated total programs has brought greater impact on 
higher education. 

The programs on such campuses as Yale, Cornell, Syracuse, Princeton, 
Pennsylvania, Northwestern, and, more recently, Ohio State, are typical of 
many. 

At times the entire picture could not be brought into focus—if it can be 
now. It was a sprawling growth but order seems to be emerging. Suffice to 
say that the best of these programs have much merit. Any adequate program 
of religion for a college and university must include worship and courses of 
study. Worship opportunities are available on or near every campus. Surely 
they should be liturgically vertebrate, possess spiritual depth, and, in all ways 
—if sponsored by the university or college—the equal in effectiveness of the 
best aspects of the college’s program. If all phases of the religious life are 
voluntary, as they must be at state-supported institutions, they must be care- 
fully planned and ably led. It is difficult to justify keeping the worship of God 
outside the gates of the campus, and surely the place of worship—chapel or 
auditorium—ought to be as physically appropriate for such worship as is the 
cathedral, as muscles for the basketball team, or the stadium for the gridiron 
stalwarts. 

The voluntary programs are of such variety that no adequate presentation 
can be made in the remaining minutes. There must be opportunity for actual 
participation in service to the total community, and for serious contemplation 
of the implications of religion for personal living. The latter has supplemented 
the educational experience of thousands of university students, not alone in 
the inevitable bull and bicker session, but in the well-planned, well-led in- 
stitutes and voluntary study groups sponsored by many of the religious 
foundations, which meet on Sunday evenings, late afternoons, and in the 
residences, dormitories, and houses of the campus. 

Study without action is futile; but action without study is fatal, Many of 
the best expressions of idealism in the American university scene have grown 
out of the well-thought-out and carefully guided programs of our religious 
groups of the Judeo-Christian tradition, from the famed haystack meeting at 
Williams College which brought into being the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, through the finest honor systems, to the expressions of sharing 
fostered by the World Student Service Fund and the support of scores of 
worthy community, national, and international movements. The leadership 
of the World Council of Churches today is largely a product of the World 
Student Christian Federation. 

These religious programs, sponsored by denominational and faith groups, 
have brought into the university community a reservoir of leadership which 
should not be made peripheral wherever the persons demonstrate ability. 
They have strengthened the total counseling programs in scores of our in- 
stitutions and, historically, initiated them in some! Dr. Clarence Shedd has 
said of those who direct such programs, ‘They must love students . . . have 
intellectual integrity, subject themselves to as severe intellectual and spiritual 
disciplines as any other members of the faculty . . . have a reasoned faith 
relevant to the world today, and an experience of religion that is contagious! ’ 

A perusal of the vital issues being discussed at this Conference gives one 
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heartening encouragement. Are they being as realistically discussed with our 
colleagues and students? There is often a conspiracy of silence on the very 
matters most specifically affecting the lives of the faculty and students, There 
are more profound questions discussed in the Hillel Foundations, the Newman 
Clubs, and the various Protestant foundations than in the classrooms. I must 
admit they are not always profoundly discussed! 

Is there only an academic approach to war and peace, the problems of 
population, civil liberties? Is race merely an academic problem for the sociol- 
ogist and anthropologist, or does it have spiritual overtones? And what of 
academic freedom, the draft, universal military training, the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of the conscientious objector? Are these questions too difficult 
and likely to bring divisions in the community of truth seekers? Must we be 
expedient, play it safe? Are these groups of students and the few faculty 
members who serve on their boards just to remain a little leaven in the loaf ? 
They form a creative minority, possessed of spiritual energy, wisdom, and 
love, who deserve far more recognition than is usually given them by ad- 
ministration and faculty. All too often they are merely tolerated. 

In spite of the remarks of my very distinguished colleague, Professor Smith, 
I would quote the former Chancellor of Chicago University, Dr. Hutchins: 
“Secularism besets the higher learning in America—the notion that religion 
is insignificant, outmoded, and equivalent to superstition. This kind of 
secularism, higher education can and should repel. If a college or university 
is going to think about important things, then it must think about religion. 
It is perhaps not necessary that all the faculty should be religious; it is neces- 
sary that most of them, at least, should take religion seriously.” 

The programs mentioned are worthy of examination and study as supple- 
mentary media for the education of our students. If they are not what you, as 
faculty member or administrator, think they should be, you can help make 
them so. 

These programs have been bulwarks against secular forces in our university 
and college life. Dr. Herrimon Cunningim, Dean of Perkins School of Theol- 
ogy, has given us a vivid picture. “Our students are reluctant pagans because 
our institutions are uneasy citadels of secularism. Secularism, as contrasted 
with paganism, is no religion at all, not even a pagan, primitive nor embryonic 
one; it scoffs at all values except the value of scoffing; it accepts no dogma 
except the dogma that there must be none.’’* 

The task of building a Christian community is the task of higher educa- 
tion, whether it can agree on the term or not. Our universities and our 
colleges have a gigantic task in the years ahead. Surely the resources of 
religion which nurtured us through our early years, and then were all but 
discarded, are worthy of the deepest considerations by all who would lead us 
forward. 

I suggest no “Back to God” movement, for that is a misnomer. We had 
best start to catch up with Him by giving evidence of being willing to be 
co-workers with Him, in our teaching, administering, counseling, and total 
living. I can conceive of no larger framework in which to work than God. 





* In an address at National Conference of College and University Chaplains at Yale University, 


May 5, 1948. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND ITS VALUES 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


Sidney Hook 


Professor and Chairman, Department of Philosophy, New York University 


theme of nationwide debate in which unfortunately not all participants 
from the general community are qualified by their knowledge of how educa- 
tional institutions actually function, to make a contribution to the subject. 
Nonetheless the discussion is of the first importance. Concern with basic 
issues is always healthy. It may result in better knowledge of what has too 
often been taken for granted, and of the considerations that are relevant to 
intelligent policy. There is good reason to believe that the attitudes and deci- 
sions that will emerge from the present national discussion will help de- 
termine the character of higher education for the next generation. 

I shall explore in a concrete way some of the values of academic freedom 
in their bearing on a few crucial and thorough problems of special concern 
both to the general community and the educational profession. 

The trouble with much current discussion about academic freedom is that 
it substitutes rhetoric for analysis. And this is just as true of those who defend 
academic freedom as of those who criticize it. Academic freedom must be 
justified as more than a corollary from a vague belief in freedom in general, 
for all defensible freedoms are specific. Nor can academic freedom be limited 
on the ground of the claims of loyalty, because loyalties, too, are specific, and 
some of them may demand not less, but more, academic freedom. 

The subject is also bedevilled by fantastic exaggeration of the facts, as 
much by those who magnify the nature or degree of Communist penetration of 
the schools as by those who talk about an educational reign of terror in our 
colleges and universities which presumably has cowed all but a few rare 
spirits. The actual number of Communists is very small although their in- 
fluence may be out of all proportion to their numbers. And by and large, 
despite increasing pressures and anxieties in these days of emergency and 
crises, American faculties have shown themselves more courageous in their 
refusal to be intimidated than in any previous period of American history. 
The time is happily gone when a visiting Englishman returning home could 
report that there were three sexes in America—men, women, and college 
professors. There seems to be a will to see and a will not to see, and one of 
the things which many people are refusing to see is that the teaching profes- 
sion on the whole, and especially on the college level, has shown a creditable 
independence in resisting encroachments upon its prerogatives from many 
quarters. 

But what are the legitimate prerogatives of teachers? 

This brings us to the heart of our subject. Academic freedom is a specific 
kind of freedom—the freedom of professionally qualified persons to inquire, 
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A cademic freedom has now become more than an academic matter. It is a 
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discover, publish, and teach the truth as they see it in the field of their 
competence, without any other control or authority except the control or 
authority of the rational methods by which truth is established. Like every 
other freedom, although it has an intrinsic value, it is not absolute. It must be 
judged by its consequences on a whole cluster of other freedoms (or values). 
The justification of academic freedom therefore lies in its fruits—the achieve- 
ment of new knowledge and truth, the discernment of alternatives of policy, 
wisdom in the choice of policies, the emergence of fresh visions, the develop- 
ment of the critical temper in students without which there is no maturity, 
and the gratification of the impulses of intellectual craftsmanship. 

No educational system can be completely autonomous of the community 
which directly or indirectly supports it. But no community can intelligently 
limit academic freedom unless it can be established either (a) that the edu- 
cational system is unable to achieve its goals—the advancement of truth, in- 
sight, and creativity, and the transmission of knowledge, skills, and values— 
or (b) that despite the achievement of these goals, it violates other moral 
values which on reflection appear more weighty or fundamental. 

The logic of the situation may appear clearer if we consider briefly an 
analogy between academic freedom and medical freedom. Medical freedom is 
freedom to inquire, to experiment, and to apply the findings of medicine to 
human beings, in the quest for health, The community supports medical re- 
search and practice by qualified practitioners because it believes that the health 
of the community is thereby furthered by it. Were this in fact not the case, 
or were it the case and physicians carried their inquiry to a point where they 
cruelly experimented, out of sheer love of knowledge, on human beings— 
thus violating our moral sense of the indefeasible dignity of man—the com- 
munity would have justification to abridge medical freedom. But since neither 
of these dread possibilities is actually true, there can be no warrant for the 
community to interfere with the autonomy of the medical profession in hold- 
ing whatever medical theory or adopting any medical practice which qualified 
physicians believe required by the ends of their profession. 

Mutatis mutandis, these distinctions hold for academic freedom. The 
democratic community can determine whether or not it desires to support the 
formal educational process of schooling. If the results of the schooling are 
unacceptable to it, support can be withdrawn. If the results of the schooling 
are technically satisfactory but at the same time violate basic reflective moral 
norms, it is also within its rights in withholding support. But where this is 
not the case, it has no justification in interfering with the autonomy of the 
teaching profession, by abridging the freedom of teachers to hold any doc- 
trines whatsoever on any subject of inquiry or their freedom to adopt any 
pedagogical device or method in imparting the results of inquiry. 

And if this conclusion is valid and binding even upon the duly constituted 
authorities of the democratic community, viz., those who are responsible to 
the electorate, how much more valid is it in respect to the self-constituted 
pressure groups of any kind who seek to tell teachers what they should teach 
and how, whether it be business, labor, the military, the church, the sons of 
this and the daughters of that. 

Despite current detractors of American higher education, there is no valid 
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empirical evidence that American colleges and universities on the whole are 
failing to achieve the ends of the democratic educational process. Whatever 
shortcomings and limitations exist can be remedied by the autonomous activi- 
ties of the educational profession itself. Indeed, during the last two decades 
the most impressive curricular changes have been introduced throughout the 
country. Never in the history of American education have teachers been so 
intent on defining, implementing, and testing the objectives of liberal edu- 
cation in a democratic society. There is sufficient variety in curricular pro- 
grams to make it possible for those who are dissatisfied with the educational 
offerings in one institution to find what they want in another. On this score 
there is no need for limitation of academic freedom or intervention by the 
state. 

Nor has the functioning of our academic institutions in any way violated 
ethical values central to the democratic way of life—leaving aside the alto- 
gether different problem of the practice of segregation in some states, a 
practice which in the long run is more harmful to the strength and survival 
of democratic institutions than any so-called subversive doctrine could be. 
As an institution, the college or university, at the very least, has contributed 
as much to an understanding of, and intelligent loyalty to, democratic ideals 
as any other American institution, whether it be the press, the church, labor, 
or business. And if the critical spirit is essential to a healthy democratic life, 
as I firmly believe, it has contributed more than any other institution, al- 
though still not enough. Further, as a professional group, the teachers of the 
country as a whole are certainly not less loyal than any other professional 
groups. If there are more heresies among them, this is as it should be, for 
thinking about ideas is their professional duty, and all new truth appears in 
the form of a heresy, although the converse is obviously false, for not all 
heresies are truths, new or old. 

On the basis of the foregoing, we may legitimately conclude that in the 
light of the available evidence there is no convincing ground for the state, 
or any private pressure group, no matter how well intentioned, to interfere 
with the processes of academic freedom or to impose special laws or special 
loyalty oaths on teachers. The Feinberg Law and similar laws may be con- 
stitutional but educationally they are neither sound nor necessary. 

From this it does not follow in the least that anything goes in the academic 
profession or that academic freedom is absolute. The more autonomy is 
granted to the educational process, the greater the responsibility of those en- 
gaged in it to live up to the ideals of their profession—competence and 
intellectual integrity—and to prevent violations of the ethics and logic of 
free inquiry by any group for any purpose. Just as the medical profession, 
free to experiment and to practice in the light of its ideals, sets up certain 
standards of professional conduct, infractions of which may lead to disbar- 
ment, so the teaching profession is or should be concerned with the standards 
of proper professional conduct in its own field. If the teachers themselves 
do not do this, it is as certain as anything can be in human affairs, that the 
state, or still worse, groups not professionally qualified, and ignorant of 
the all-important distinction between heresy and conspiracy, will undertake 
the task. What I am saying is that the definition of the nature of academic 
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freedom and what constitutes a violation of it, is the business primarily, if not 
exclusively, of the teaching profession. 

This is commonly recognized by some teaching groups but a fundamental 
difference in interpretation exists as to what constitutes academic integrity 
and professional misconduct. These differences have come to the fore in the 
question of whether members of the Communist Party should be permitted 
to teach in educational institutions. The question is important not because 
of the magnitude of the problem but because it focuses attention on some 
relevant issues, which have the most far-reaching bearing upon the whole 
of American culture. It is also important because it illustrates clearly the 
crucial difference between heresy, to whose defense all believers in freedom 
must be committed, and conspiracy, which aims to destroy the conditions that 
make freedom possible. The National Education Association defends the 
rights of qualified teachers to hold any kind of belief, opinion, or doctrine on 
any subject in their quest for the truth. This, as I understand it, recognizes 
the right to heresy. It maintains, however, that members of the Communist 
Party in virtue of their voluntary act of membership in an organization which 
gives them the most explicit instructions to subvert the educational process, 
are professionally disqualified as educational conspirators. On the other 
hand, the American Association of University Professors, or more accurately, 
its secretary and its Committee A, maintain that members of the Communist 
Party must be treated like members of any other political party, and that 
only if they are detected actually carrying out their instructions to indoc- 
trinate or recruit in the classroom can action be taken against them. Other- 
wise we are told we are succumbing to the vicious doctrine of “guilt-by-asso- 
ciation.” 

If there is one virtue the academic mind has, it is intellectual discrimina- 
tion, the capacity to make relevant distinctions and to avoid cliché thinking. 
It is sad to observe how the cliché “guilt-by-association” has led to basic in- 
tellectual confusion among those whose first-‘aim should be intellectual clarifi- 
cation. 

Of course there is not, and should not be, in our tradition any such thing 
as legal guilt-by-association on the basis of which an individual is deprived 
of freedom or life. This must not be confused with the question of moral 
guilt-by-continuous-association, and cooperative action, when we are deter- 
mining fitness to hold certain positions requiring intellectual and moral rec- 
titude. For example, in considering the fitness of a man for the judiciary 
or any other important public office, the fact that he is an intimate crony 
of racketeers and notorious gangsters cannot, and should not, /egally have 
any standing unless there is specific evidence of wrongdoing. Morally, how- 
ever, this continuous association is relevant to the question of his qualifica- 
tions to hold public trust, since it bears focally on his trustworthiness. 

In general, as Professor Arthur Lovejoy has effectively shown, the very 
term “association’”’ is extremely ambiguous. It may cover the altogether 
innocent association of a social meeting or an encounter in which an indi- 
vidual associates with a member of the Communist Party to convince him 
he is wrong, to the quite different kind of membership-association which is 
active cooperation in carrying out the aims of a conspiracy. Those who main- 
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tain that to judge a man’s fitness for a teaching post by his membership in 
the Communist Party is merely ‘“‘guilt-by-association” commit a two-fold con- 
fusion—first, between Jegal guilt for which a person is legally punished and 
moral guilt which bears only on professional fitness; and second, between 
the innocent happenstance of association with active cooperation. They there- 
by convict themselves of vast ignorance concerning the nature of the Com- 
munist Party, how it functions, and the existence of its Control Commis- 
sions which discipline by exclusion any member who disagrees on any sub- 
ject or who fails to carry out orders. The evidence that membership in the 
Communist Party involves a total commitment to the violation of every 
ideal of honest inquiry and teaching is overwhelming and has never been 
successfully challenged, To wait until the Communist-Party teacher actually 
succeeds in doing what he is pledged to do, and to disorganize the educa- 
tional system by supervising him, is downright foolish, and results in con- 
fusing this heretic with the conspirator. 

To repeat, I have discussed the issue of Communist-Party teachers in 
schools and colleges at length not because there are so many of them or be- 
cause they constitute any special menace but in order to show that the issue 
is not political but professional, not one of thought control but of pro- 
fessional integrity. Further, the principles that should guide us in this case 
should be generalized to hold for all situations in which teachers are 
voluntary members of any group that instructs them to indoctrinate in the 
classroom for conclusions that are antecedently fixed to further the special 
goals of any special interest independently of the weight of evidence and 
logic uncovered in the pursuit of free inquiry. 

Once it is made clear by the professional associations of teachers and the 
faculties of colleges and universities that they are jealous of their responsi- 
bilities, that they recognize and are prepared to implement their own stand- 
ards of professional conduct, they can rally the community against those 
who would impose hobbling restrictions on free inquiry. For the effect of 
such restrictions is to discourage the diversity, the experimental temper, the 
intellectual risk and adventure required for a flourishing life of mind. If the 
labor movement is permitted to clean its own house of adventitious accre- 
tions, if other professions are regarded as their own best guardians of pro- 
fessional health, why should not the same confidence be extended to the 
faculties of colleges themselves ? 

Academic freedom is rooted in the faith that it is better to know the truth 
than to rest in comfortable illusion or error, and that it is better to risk 
a mistake by honest inquiry for new and more reliable truths than to play it 
safe by making a fetish of conclusions won by past inquiry. That is why 
the essential distinction must be preserved between heresy and conspiracy. 
Hostility to heresy of any kind is in the long run fatal to any kind of 
education which is something more than conditioning for conformity to the 
heresies of an earlier time. Conspiracy in education, however, is an attempt 
to subvert the continuity of inquiry by the preparation and practice of edu- 
cational fraud. It is not open and aboveboard like heresies which thrive 
or wither in the light of analysis but furtive and secret, operating outside the 
rules of the game. There is none more qualified than the teaching profes- 
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sion itself to observe this distinction between heresy and conspiracy, be- 
tween honestly held and honestly proclaimed differences of opinion and 
activities that relate the conditions which define genuine inquiry. That is 
why it seems to me that the position of the National Education Association 
should be taken as the point of departure for extending the campaign of de- 
fense for free education in every community throughout the land. For with- 
out academic freedom, there is no freedom in education. And without free 
education, there can be no free society. 


CONFERENCE HIGHLIGHTS—The First Day’s Sessions 


J. D. Williams 
Chancellor, University of Mississippi 


ollowing are the major conclusions of discussion groups concerned with 
manpower and financial problems facing higher education. 

College-age population data and mobilization requirements indicate the 
academic years 1952-53 and 1953-54 will be down an estimated 9 per cent 
in the fall of 1952 and an additional 5 per cent in 1953. However, during 
the years following this period there will be enrollment gains which will 
reach a peak in 1960. Thus, there is the task of preparing at the same time 
for a decreased and an increased enrollment. During the immediate future, 
institutions may consider the following possibilities: extend their educational 
services, provide educational services to armed-services personnel, upgrade 
their own facilities, increase part-time and extension offerings, improve 
counseling and recruitment practices, provide for self-evaluation through the 
use of presently available staff. 

The percentage of returning veterans entering colleges will gradually in- 
crease as the rotation policies continue. On the whole, present deferment 
policies are satisfactory; the principal weaknesses are the variety of ways 
local selective-service boards interpret the policy statements. 

Favorable employment conditions are having little effect on undergraduate 
enrollment. Students should be urged to enter and to continue in college. 
Scholarships provided by industry and labor should be encouraged. The 
present favorable employment situation, however, is causing a decline in 
full-time graduate students but an increase in part-time students. To meet 
salary demands for faculty colleges may find it necessary to seek extra income 
for staff members through research, extension teaching, and outside part- 
time employment. 

Legislation on veterans’ benefits should not require any system of monthly 
reporting by the college of the veterans’ enrollment because of the unnecessary 
administrative burden on both the institution and the Veterans Administra- 
tion; it is more feasible to continue with the present system of certification 
on school-year, semester, or quarter basis. Sound educational practice would 
permit a veteran to make appropriate and recommended changes in his 
course of study. The United States Office of Education should be designated 
the official agency to deal with the states’ educational problems resulting from 
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legislation. The Veterans Administration should be required to reimburse in- 
stitutions for reasonable expenses incurred in rendering any extra or addi- 
tional services required for veterans because of the provisions of legislation. 

The effective undergraduate preparation of teachers requires sincere and 
intelligent cooperation between the subject-matter and the professional-edu- 
cation faculties. Evidence indicates that a more selective admission of appli- 
cants for the teaching profession results in attracting better students for the 
profession. A recent report on a number of colleges in the North Central 
Association shows agreement that a student preparing for elementary teach- 
ing should arrange a program which approximates one third of 120 hours 
to general education, one third to subject-field specialization, and one-third 
to professional education. This division of the work needs further study but 
it does seem that the elementary teacher should be trained over a broader 
area than the secondary teacher. Both should have a strong foundation in 
general education. The National Education Association is encouraged to urge 
cooperation among states to establish common certification requirements for 
teachers and to encourage reciprocity. 

Graduate programs for teachers seem to give rise to similar problems 
in all institutions. Some of these problems may be stated as follows: (1) 
What is the distinction between ‘graduate work’’ and “advanced profes- 
sional work”? (2) What qualities have teachers who have completed mas- 
ter’s programs which they did not have before? (3) Is a thesis necessary 
to demonstrate competence in teaching? (4) What role should the student's 
needs play in determining his program? (5) Should academic departments 
conduct methods courses? 

One of the most serious problems facing both teacher-education institutions 
and the public schools is the imbalance in the supply of elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers. Real progress is reported in reducing this imbalance; how- 
ever, only one qualified elementary teacher is being produced for every five 
needed. While 160,000 new elementary teachers are needed this year, only 
32,000 will be graduated. Only 48,000 new high-school teachers will be 
needed, yet 62,000 will be graduated. This situation must somehow be re- 
versed. Teaching in elementary schools must be made more attractive to 
young people than teaching in high schools. 

Student admission and recruitment policies are of growing interest in 
these days of falling enrollments. The line between guidance and recruit- 
ment is sometimes difficult to trace. On the whole “college conferences” 
and ‘“‘career days” at high schools are desirable guidance practices if properly 
conducted, College representatives should make appointments with the ap- 
propriate high-school official in advance and visits should be only by mutual 
consent. Holding students and reducing drop-outs is important too. Better 
counseling, ‘How To Study” courses, orientation programs, mental hygiene 
courses, and studies of motivation aimed at improving emotional adjustment 
are reported to be effective in reducing the number of drop-outs. The pro- 
tection of college admission standards is best effected. by careful selection 
and early identification of outstanding talent, rather than by prescribing sub- 
ject matter thought to have a special educational virtue. 

Equalization of opportunity for higher education has two formidable bar- 
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riers—one economic, the other social. They are related and are frequently 
but two aspects of the same problem. The suggestion is made that princi- 
ples set forth in the Model Policy Relative to Discrimination in Higher Edu- 
cation by the Illinois Committee on Discrimination in Higher Education be 
supported. 

All able students should be provided the opportunity to attend college. 
Institutions are encouraged to provide more scholarships and work opportuni- 
ties. State-scholarship programs are recommended. The federal-scholarship 
program is endorsed in principle. 

Financing the small privately-controlled college is an acute problem and 
many of these institutions are approaching the status of a calamity. Co- 
operative fund-raising plans as used in such states as Illinois, Indiana, and 
Minnesota seem to be sound. Important items to watch in cooperative fund- 
raising are membership, organization, procedures, and division of funds. 
Auxiliary activities should be self-supporting. Endowment funds can be in- 
creased and alumni-fund proceeds are good when effective plans are made to 
secure such gifts. Increasing tuition should be a last resort for securing addi- 
tional financial support. Government subsidy was viewed with some fear of 
possible government control, Opinion is prevalent that the proposed plan 
to pay Korea GI’s educational aid direct to the student would be a blow 
to private colleges. 

While small privately-controlled institutions are having their financial 
troubles, it should be noted that publicly-controlled education is not without 
its problems too. On a percentage basis state support is decreasing and student 
tuition is increasing. In the publicly-supported institutions endowment earn- 
ings have not been a significant factor in financing. Student tuition is not 
favored except for special services and projects. State funds will continue 
to be the chief source of support. Earmarking of state funds is undesirable. 

The financing of professional, graduate, and research programs has its 
special problems. Emphasis on technological development has created prob- 
lems in the financial support of graduate and professional education and 
in securing and holding faculty and graduate students that are not common 
to those of higher education generally. Well-balanced programs of study and 
research are a necessity. Universities and foundations should support such 
balanced programs. Universities should supply services to the Federal Gov- 
ernment; “‘subsidies” from that source are generally undesirable. Individual 
and industrial support should be solicited only under conditions that prom- 
ise to develop institutions in desirable ways. 

Evening, extension, and summer-session programs involve still another 
series of problems involving financial support. There seem to be no satisfac- 
tory general answers to these problems. One of the first questions usually 
asked is: Can the educational job the institution proposes to do in these areas 
of service be completed satisfactorily with revenue received from student 
fees only? Sources of financial assistance for adult education are industry, 
foundations, and organizations. Many institutions have not explored the 
possibilities of securing such help. Television is a relatively new educational 
medium and little is known as to what its potentialities are as an aid to 
teaching. 
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Student-aid programs as presently administered show a reluctance on the 
part of students to use loan funds, Such funds are in excess of demand. 
Scholarships and fellowships do not meet the demand. Most loans are re- 
stricted to students established in college; better use of funds might be made 
if they were opened to students entering college. Some of the new tech- 
niques for increasing scholarship funds and assistance for students are (a) 
through an appeal to an individual or small business to put a specified stu- 
dent through college; (b) charging full-cost tuition to students able to 
afford it to offset deficits caused by part-cost tuition for all—in general this 
is not favored; (c) better administration of student employment. 

Some interesting ideas and suggestions are to be noted on financing ade- 
quate faculty personnel programs: (1) tenure or automatic increases are 
not good; (2) minimum salaries are important, but maximums are not gen- 
erally needed; (3) transferability of pensions from state to state is increas- 
ingly needed; (4) so-called fringe benefits are not now a part of salary bar- 
gaining in higher education as in industry; (5) fringe benefits should not 
operate unless they are available for everybody on the faculty; (6) employ- 
ment outside the institution to supplement faculty members’ income should 
not be prohibited if it does not interfere with their regular duties, and if 
they have notified the institution of their plans. However, it is a sad com- 
mentary on higher education when some colleges pay so little as to make 
such outside employment necessary. 

College and university administrators will be interested in the suggestion 
on the allocation of funds within an institution and budget preparation. 
There is no better device available for planning and stating policies by de- 
partments for a specified period of time than through a well-formulated and 
executed budget. At least one institution lays a major responsibility on its 
faculty in preparing the budget by schools and departments, while in an- 
other it is prepared by the president, dean, and business manager after some 
informal discussion with department heads. Direct educational pursuits should 
receive as large a part of the total budget as possible. The faculty should have 
an opportunity to participate in the determination of institutional policies 
through participation in budget-making. 

Inflation and declining income can be met in some measure by more 
efficient and economical operation and more effective effort to increase in- 
come. Reducing size of staff, eliminating part-time and temporary personnel, 
encouraging mutually agreeable retirements, increasing teaching loads, elim- 
inating excessive numbers of small classes, and reducing clerical and secre- 
tarial help are some of the suggestions made for balancing the budget. 
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CONFERENCE HIGHLIGHTS—The Second Day’s Session 


Harold Benjamin 


Professor of Education, and Chairman, Division of Social Foundations of Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


ur increasingly fragmented approach to problems of higher education 
O as well as to the problems of our society have recently been well-docu- 
mented by Professor Baker Brownell in his new book, The College and the 
Community. He points out that human beings for many thousands of years 
have dealt mostly with their fellows in communities and groups where they 
knew one another as complete persons. 

In those small groups a person knew a man not only as a fighter and a 
hunter, but also as a member of society, a dancer, a singer, and one who 
beat the drums in tribal ceremonies. One tribesman knew another from all 
angles. He did not know just a slice of him. He did not operate socially 
in terms of slices of human beings. 

Now we all can identify thousands of people whom we know practically just 
a little. We may say that many of these are people whom we do not know 
at all. We know Paul Rénaud and Chancellor Adenauer just a little. So do 
millions of people. We all know Colonel McCormick; we get slices of him. 
We all know the gentleman down in Bolivia whose newspaper has been 
suppressed in that country. We all know, at least if we have read the papers 
during the last day or two, the young woman whose baby died of suffoca- 
tion and who is now being accused of the possible murder of her child. 
So she is somebody facing the news camera, saying it was all an accident. 
The cameraman gives us a slice of her life and her emotions, an infinitesimal 
slice, a slice that is insulting to her complete personality. 

That is to say, the slice would obviously be insulting to her complete 
personality if we knew her as a former student in our school, as a fellow 
member of our church, or as a person in our small neighborhood. 

We know many thousands of people in this narrow way. One of the great- 
est problems reflected here in the group discussions of moral and spiritual 
values is related to this fact. General education and community relationships 
within and without the college are tied to that basic problem of developing 
and knowing whole personalities. 

We need a new imperative. It is really an old one like the categorical 
imperative that was old long before it was instituted in modern philosophical 
statements. The notion that the individual shall never be considered as a 
means, that he shall always be regarded as an end in himself, is a difficult 
imperative but we believe in it. 

Generally speaking, certainly in the Christian and Jewish world, and also 
in the Buddhist and Moslem worlds, if we follow the principles of those 
great religions, we believe in that imperative. 

We do not try to direct a person or educate him in any way just with the 
notion that he is an instrument for something or other. We educate him, 
we guide him, for his own objectives. 
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We ought to add to that imperative, the resolution that we shall not try 
to handle a person, we shall not try to deal with a person or educate a 
person just in terms of a slice of him as though that slice represented the 
complete individual. 

In the groups dealing with programs designed to strengthen moral and 
spiritual education many people, of course, have been saying that we should 
not try to teach moral and spiritual values in an academic corner. It is 
good to have a course in the history of religion, but it is not enough. We 
cannot teach it that way in an academic corner, in an extra-curricular corner, 
or in an athletic corner. 

The discussions indicated, further, that we cannot teach moral and spiritual 
values only in a church-going or prayer-meeting corner. We cannot just take 
that particular slice of the student and get the results we want in moral 
and spiritual values. 

We get the whole works in our action as much as we can; we get the whole 
institution into action. And from the community standpoint, the groups that 
dealt with community matters tended to say in various ways that not only 
do we have to involve the whole institution, we have to involve the whole 
community; we have to get as much of our area as we serve into action 
with the students. 

The discussion of general education was directed, it seemed to me, toward 
the same aspect of trying to break down certain types of fragmentation we 
have in higher education, The fundamental difficulty in general education, I 
gather, is like that of the gentleman who was going to swear off intoxicants. 
He walked down the street, first on the opposite side from the evil, swinging 
doors. He wanted to test himself. He said to himself, “Bill Doakes, I'll bet 
you can walk along here and never look across the street.’’ He was right. 
He walked along the block and never glanced across the street. Then he 
said, “Now look, Bill Doakes, I'll bet a man of your will power can go 
over on the other side and walk right by those doors and not look in.” Putting 
himself to the test he was successful. He never turned his head. 

Then he said to himself, “I’m proud of you, Bill Doakes. I'll bet you 
can turn around and go back and every time you come to the swinging 
doors you can turn your head and sniff.” Again he tested himself and suc- 
ceeded. And when he had come through the fire of temptation unscathed 
he congratulated himself heartily. “Bill Doakes,” he said warmly, “you have 
done wonders. I’m proud of you. I’m so proud of you that if you'll come in 
here now I'll buy you a drink.” 

We say we are going to set up general education for the all-round de- 
velopment of all-round educated men and women. We are going to swear off 
specialization. We have too much specialization now, specialization that does 
not give all-round development of all-round educated people. 

What will we do? We are going to stop giving this ultra-fragmented and 
ultra-specialized training. What can we do? We can resist the whole tempta- 
tion. We will walk right by those fragments. We will have some new 
courses, What kind of courses? Integrated courses. What will we integrate 
them out of? We will integrate them out of these good respectable frag- 
ments we have had around for a long time. We will make an entirely new 
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thing out of these old fragments. We will put the fragments together. Of 
course, we can always name them. We can give them a new good name. 

To get away from this, we will have to move to a different level of our 
curricular organization. If we operate on the same old fragmented level, 
we are still walking by those swinging doors. We have to get up where 
there are no swinging doors, or we have to go over to another street. 

The proper level was suggested in the discussions relating to the com- 
munity. The groups concerned with various aspects of community coopera- 
tion and community services by institutions of higher education, with com- 
munity participation, community-initiated programs, were pointing to the 
level on which we should operate. 

Along with our tendency to pick up the old fragments, we have another 
tendency in general education. I should say that I have it, in order not 
to make it point at all to anyone else. I have the tendency to confuse de- 
veloping all-round educated young men and women, with some notion of 
turning out college graduates who are copies of some theoretical model 
college graduate. Then I drop off into a discussion of minimum standards 
and essential elements, and the first thing I know, I am moving in a direction 
in which our American communities will not really support me when they 
know what I am doing. 

In this society we value individuals. We value characters. All Americans 
of course are characters, although some of them work harder at it than others. 
We value that quality of our people. We value it in our higher education. 
Every once in a while when we start talking about general education, we for- 
get that. We forget we are trying to develop individuals. In our colleges 
this year, and in the citizenship part of our general education, for example, 
I do not think we are trying to develop any imitations of a model citizen. 

We are trying to develop educated young men and women who will be 
individual characters. We neglect this in our discussion. 

Our groups seemed to feel that the community was too fragmented. We 
get fragmented communities in higher education. We get the student com- 
munity and the faculty community. Within the student community, we get 
the Greek community and the non-Greek community, and a lot of other 
communities. We get the faculty community and the student community 
together in the academic community. Then we have the town community and 
the athletic community. We have the financial-support community. Our great 
problem is to get these communities into a complete group, and we need to 
devise some system to keep from slicing them up. 

In this third-level approach to moral and spiritual education, to general 
education, and to better service for, with, and by our communities or our 
areas, we need to get to work on research and instruction concerning the dif- 
ferent aspects of this type of area service. We need to get that worked out 
in accordance with familiar principles that need not be recited here. Various 
colleges and universities for a long time have done pioneering work in this 
connection. We have many distinguished experiments of one kind and 
another going on in the field of developing our whole program of activity, 
research, and instruction in terms of service to our areas. We must identify 
our groups of people who need our services, who do not have similar in- 
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stitutions ready to give them those services, and for whom we have the per- 
sonnel and the facilities in our faculty and student combinations to provide 
such services. 

This is a great American discovery. I think it is the greatest American 
invention in higher education. It was begun here long ago. We are still 
working out slowly—but surely—some fruitful applications of that inven- 
tion. 


EARLY NOTES ON EXPERIENCES IN COORDINA- 
TION OF STATE HIGHER EDUCATION 


John Dale Russell 


Chancellor and Executive Secretary 
New Mexico Board of Educational Finance 


uring the past six or seven years a large number of the states have 

been considering the problem of coordinating their publicly-supported 
institutions of higher education. Surveys dealing with this problem have been 
made in more than half the states in recent years. Currently the Council of 
State Governments, composed of the governors of the forty-eight states, 
has been deeply interested in the question, and a comprehensive survey by 
that organization is now under way, in which an analysis and evaluation 
are being made of the practices followed in the various states for obtaining 
coordination among their institutions of higher education. 

Colleges and universities have traditionally been extremely jealous of their 
autonomy. In each institution the administration and faculty insist upon their 
rights to determine the program. In state-supported institutions, and to a 
considerable extent also in those that are privately controlled, this autonomy 
in the determination of programs has frequently led to an expansion beyond 
the willingness of the constituency to provide support. The expansion often- 
times involves entry into an area or activity already adequately served by other 
institutions. Such situations seem to require some sort of coordination of 
publicly-supported higher education within each state. The solutions that 
have been found for this problem in the various states range all the way 
from the plan of putting all institutions under a single board with a single 
administrative officer, a very strong form of centralized control, to the oppo- 
site extreme of weak control only through voluntary action by the institu- 
tions or coordination by the state legislature. 

As many of you know, the state of New Mexico about a year ago enacted 
legislation providing for a form of coordination of its state-supported educa- 
tional institutions. The New Mexico plan attempts to preserve the values 
of institutional autonomy and at the same time to obtain coordination 
through the improvision of institutional budgets. Each college and univer- 
sity remains under the immediate control and direction of its own board 
of regents, as formerly. But the institutional budgets are subject to the 
approval and supervision of a new Board of Educational Finance. This is 
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the Board for which | am now serving as executive officer. The oppor- 
tunity in New Mexico was a challenging one to me because it offers the 
possibility of demonstration of an effective kind of centralized state control 
that will interfere the least with the justly cherished autonomy of each 
educational institution. 

I have been on the job in New Mexico only three months. My time has 
been chiefly occupied with the setting up of a new office, with the develop- 
ment of rules and policies for the Board of Educational Finance, and with 
visits to nine or ten institutions to become acquainted with their personnel 
and problems. It is entirely too early for me to draw conclusions about 
the effectiveness of the plan that has been set up in New Mexico, though 
I must say that my preliminary observations are entirely favorable. I under- 
stand that the Council of State Governments, in its study to which I re- 
ferred a minute ago, will reach some conclusions about the general desir- 
ability of the plans for coordination followed in the various states. My 
remarks today will be limited to one very clear conclusion that has been 
forced upon me by my early observations. 

The single point that I want to make today concerns my realization that 
our available techniques of financial analysis are inadequate to provide the 
information that is essential for determining how much money an insti- 
tution needs to operate its program, or how to divide limited state funds 
among the various institutions that are to be supported. We all know that 
any institution with an alert administration and faculty could readily spend 
more money than it ever obtains for current purposes. In times past it 
was nearly always easier to go out and get new money for proposed expan- 
sions than it was to transfer funds from less effective to more effective uses 
within the institution. President Sparks in his remarks Thursday morning 
to this Conference quite properly pointed out that almost any college could 
find within its present program some resources that are not being used effec- 
tively and that might be diverted to more important purposes or used to 
take up slack in a period of reduced income. Neither a public nor a privately- 
controlled institution has a moral right to ask for additional funds until 
there is assurance that its present resources are being used as effectively as 
possible. As I have just said, our present techniques for analysis of insti- 
tutional finance are inadequate to provide such assurance. 

Some fifteen or twenty years ago 2 substantial advance was made in finan- 
cial accounting and reporting practices with the adoption of a standard 
pattern for the classification of expenditures according to function. It is 
quite helpful to know how much an institution expends for certain functions, 
such as administration, plant operation and maintenance, instruction, library 
services, etc. Unfortunately a substantial number of institutions still do not 
follow this standard pattern of classification of expenditures and many fail 
to use the standard definition of terms in making their classification of expen- 
ditures. 

One technique of financial analysis that has been widely employed is 
the calculation of the percentages of total expenditures devoted to each 
function. This technique is only of limited use in analyzing the financial 
expenditures of a college or university, for there is no accepted norm or 
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standard pattern against which the institution's distribution of its expendi- 
tures can be judged. 

Another technique of financial analysis is the calculation of expenditures 
per student. For example, the state might apportion its available funds to 
its colleges and universities on the basis of the number of students in each. 
This plan has many disadvantages. One of the most obvious, and perhaps 
the most serious disadvantage is the competition that is engendered in the 
rectuiting of students in order to justify an appropriation, and the tempta- 
tion to count as “students” some whose claim to that status is at least ques- 
tionable. 

It seems to me that the time has come when we need to develop a new 
technique for financial analysis, which would involve the calculation of costs 
according to program units. For example, if a university is thinking of add- 
ing a medical school to its program of instructional service, the initial outlay 
and the annual expenditures for such a program should be carefully calcu- 
lated and the decision to introduce it ought to be governed in large part 
by the probable availability of income for its support. 

The term “program unit” is not one that has been customarily used in edu- 
cational budgeting, so perhaps it would be well to illustrate it by some 
examples. It should be possible to consider as one “program unit” within 
a college the provision of general education for students at the lower-division 
level, especially if that curriculum is set up as a separate unit. The upper- 
division work of each department in liberal arts that offers opportunity for 
major or minor specialization should be considered as a program unit. Simi- 
larly the graduate courses of each department in which specialization for the 
master’s or doctor's degree is offered should be considered as a program 
unit. Each professional school would be a program unit, and some of the 
professional schools that are departmentalized probably should be subdivided 
into departmental program units. The various non-instructional services for 
students, such as counseling, health services, placement, etc., would each be 
a program unit. Any other identifiable services might well be set up as sepa- 
rate program units. The sum total of the various program units should be 
the total program of the institution. 

Each of the program units would have a price tag on its operation. This 
price would consist of two elements: (1) the directly allocable costs, (possibly 
with some division of staff members’ time where one person serves in two or 
more program units), and (2) carefully determined share of such general 
functions as administration, plant operation and maintenance, and library 
services. In determining the price of a program any income that it generates 
might be considered as an off-setting item. Thus the fact that the student health 
service will be supported in part by a special fee charged all students would be 
considered in determining the cost of that program unit and in deciding on the 
amount to be set up for it in the institutional budget. 

Observation of institutional programs convinces me that the cost of operating 
a program unit is not reflected by a straight-line formula of so much per 
student though this idea is the one on which unit costs are based. Instead 
the price of a program unit is made up of two items. First, there is a basic 
cost of operating any program at all in the particular field; this is a cost that 
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is completely independent of the number of students. Second, there is an 
increment of cost for each block of students beyond the number that can be 
accommodated by the basic expenditure. For example, if a new department of 
anthropology is projected in a college, at least one professor will have to be 
employed and some library provisions made, whether there is to be one student 
or ten in the department. That is the basic cost. After the enrollment reaches 
a certain number, another professor will have to be employed, and there will 
be a jump in the cost of the program unit; this is the increment for the block 
of students, the second element in the cost of the program unit. 

My contention is that if our financial-reporting procedures give us informa- 
tion about the expenditures in educational institutions in terms of program 
units, decisions on proposed budgets could be made much more wisely than 
at present. The issue would be sharpened into the continuance or discon- 
tinuance of a program unit; the introduction of a proposed unit, or its 
postponement; or possibly a recalculation of its scope and cost. A decision 
on the extent of service within a program unit would also be facilitated by 
the type of cost data that I am suggesting. 

The introduction of program-unit budgetary procedures would involve a 
rather fundamental reorientation in our thinking about allocation of funds in 
institutions of higher education. Program units with high cost could doubtless 
be justified, but the necessity of such justification would be evident. Unfortu- 
nately, the introduction of such a plan of budgetary procedure would involve 
rather major revision of present financial accounting and reporting practices 
in educational institutions. And accountants are generally difficult people to 
deal with when any suggestion for change in procedures is proposed. I 
believe the goal of improved program analysis would be well worth the cost 
and trouble involved in the introduction of the revised accounting practices. 
We are hoping to do some experimentation with this type of budgetary 
analysis in New Mexico. We shall try to keep you informed as to how it works 
out. 


THE PRAGMATIC NECESSITY FOR FREEDOM 


Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of American History, Columbia University 


need not remind a distinguished gathering of this character that freedom 
I is not alone a body of principles, it is a body of practices. Those docu- 
ments which are enshrined in our constitutional documents and in our hearts 
are familiar to all of you. I need not rehearse or repeat them here. I would 
remind you in passing that some other nations have such documents and 
have not lived up to them, It is important for us at this juncture not merely 
to recall the great guarantees of freedom written into our state and national 
constitutional documents, but to keep constantly in mind the contributions 
of history and the experience of practice and habit which have enabled us to 
exercise freedom in a responsible fashion, and will, I hope, enable us to con- 
duct ourselves in the world arena as we have in the domestic arena, 
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It is a sober thing to contemplate the great principles of freedom, and to 
realize that when it comes to practices, they seem to mean different things 
to different people. Almost every normal American subscribes to principles 
of freedom, to the great constitutional mandates. Senator McCarthy sub- 
scribes to them and so does Senator McMahon. Senator Broyles* subscribes 
to them, and so does President Hutchins, When it comes to the application 
of them, the interpretation of them, when it comes down to the way they 
work, men differ. Some interpret things one way, and some interpret them 
another. Some consult their fears, and others consult, rather, their hopes. 
Some fall back on a sober and a desperate view of human nature; others 
take a more felicitous interpretation of history and of human nature. It is 
with the manifestations, with the practices and the habits of freedom in our 
own country, that I want to concern myself very briefly this afternoon and 
remind you of what perhaps is already familiar enough. 

We have in this country over a long period of time experienced the prin- 
ciples of freedom and liberty and of their various aspects and characteristics, 
and in a few respects, we appear to be modifying that inheritance of practice 
and habit and conduct. 

Some things in the realm of the intangible are worth looking at, important 
things that are not found primarily in written documents, but rather in the 
habits of the people. The first of these is the habit of experimentation. This 
habit seems to me absolutely essential to the American heritage and to the 
American tradition. In one sense, it can be said that America itself is an 
experiment, and probably the most remarkable experiment of all history. 
Almost every particular institution which would take pride in itself was 
looked upon at one time as an experiment, and perhaps was and still is. 
Democracy, Republicanism, the Federal System, the New Colonial System 
launched with the Northwest Ordinance, the practice of judicial review, the 
written constitution, the public school system—these and many others were 
experiments, and audacious experiments, when they were first launched. The 
westward progress of the nation was in a sense a series of remarkable experi- 
ments, although those who engaged in them were not always conscious of 
that fact. The whole history of the American nation, the making of a nation 
out of such diverse elements as existed with so large an area, was an experi- 
ment which the wisest persons in the old world thought was bound to fail. 

The habit of experimentation is deeply engrained in us, in our history, in 
our tradition, and in our way of thinking about things and of looking at 
things and of doing things. 

We still have this habit of experimentation in some fields, but not in so 
lively a fashion as we did in all fields. In the last decade we have been con- 
cerned more with maintaining what we already have than with experimenting 
with new institutions. We are tending more and more to look backward 
rather than to look forward; we are tending to believe that we must hold on 
to the old ones rather than find new ones, Isaac Newton tells of his own 
experience as a child playing on the beach while all about him was the great 
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ocean of truth. We seem to think, many of us, that we encompass the great 
ocean of truth and that there is nothing new to be found. We tend increas- 
ingly to look to guarantees rather than to encourage experimentation in taking 
chances and in finding new truths. 

It is not hard to understand, not hard to sympathize with the zeal for cer- 
tainty, the zeal for guarantees, the zeal for security that has overcome us. 
Curiously enough it is the zeal for security in the intellectual field that is 
alarming, not the passion for security in the purely material field that worries 
some of our more substantial men of property. 

In a time of flux and change and danger it is not hard to understand this 
passion for guarantees and security, but it is clear that in that way lies not 
progress but stagnation or regress. 

To secure, above all, intellectual security, it is clear that the search for 
security itself is bound closely, one by one, to the avenues which lead to ex- 
perimentation, lead to discovery, lead to invention—in the social and political 
fields as in the technological fields, 

It is in a way, a very depressing thing that we seem to be so assiduous in 
our search for security and in our demand for guarantees; we are asking of 
history, we are asking of society, we are asking of the future that we have 
certain guarantees. We who have not heretofore tried to exact guarantees 
from nature or from providence or from history now want guarantees for 
every immigrant, forgetting that if we had had even part of the requirements 
in 1607 or 1620 or 1629 that we have now, the Pilgrims and the Puritans 
would never have passed the visa office in London, coming as they did from 
organizations of long subversions of one kind or another, of discontent. 

We want to exact guarantees of all our teachers that they do not entertain 
non-conformist ideas, overlooking the fact that educators have served us well for 
more than two centuries and that it is not in the schools we find failure to 
appreciate the nature of American democracy. 

We want guarantees not only of loyalty but of moral fitness from all civil 
servants. We want guarantees of right thinking from civil servants and from 
all those connected with them. We want guarantees making every association 
and organization so innocuous that there really is no need for them to exist 
at all because they have no function except that of having pleasant luncheons 
or reading Browning. 

This search for guarantees and security is, I submit, something relatively 
new in our society as a whole. Note I say “relatively.” We have had, after 
all, experience with the passion for security, for conformity, for orthodoxy. 
We have had some experience, and it is well that we remind ourselves of the 
nature of this experience. I can remind you of it very briefly. 

The South roughly from 1830 to 1860 was dedicated to the principle that 
slavery was a positive good and that it was the cornerstone of society. Yet 
slavery had been criticized abroad and from the North. In defense of the 
institution of slavery they burned books, they purged libraries, they threw 
out textbooks, they fired teachers, they threw out college presidents and ad- 
ministrators, they drove preachers from their pulpits, they drove editors from 
their editorial sanctums, they interfered with the mails, they controlled the 
newspapers—they tried to create by all these processes an orthodoxy on the 
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institution of slavery. They tried to enforce conformity and to silence doubt 
and criticism and misgiving. 

In defense of the institution of slavery the South closed its ears against 
criticism and precluded the possibility of a reasonable solution to this most 
difficult problem, leaving only the dreadful solution of violence. With the 
best intentions men of great wisdom and learning and character led this 
section of the nation down the road to such ruin as no English-speaking 
people have known since the days of Cromwell. In large part this was because 
they would not allow discussion and criticism in a search for reasonable solu- 
tions; they would not allow the light of learning and of intelligence to play 
on this most difficult question. 

We are not without experience, I repeat, in our history. We need not go 
abroad for examples of a society’s refusing to allow scrutiny and investigation, 
criticism and consent, when it not only refuses to allow these things but fails 
to encourage them in a positive manner. 

The second practice or habit that has long characterized our people is a 
very familiar one, that of self-reliance, which it is now popular to call private 
enterprise. We hear day and night about private enterprise in one form or 
another in our society. I think no one familiar with our history will doubt 
for a moment that the circumstances of our experience, the invitation of the 
wilderness of environment, have encouraged the development of individualism 
and the application of private initiative as they have never been encouraged 
before in the history of modern man. 

But we tend to forget that the really significant reason for the development 
of private enterprise is the intellectual and moral rather than the economic 
reason. The economic reason is a consequence—a result, not a fundamental 
cause, It is in the realm of the play of the mind, the application of intelligence 
to the problems, physical, material, intellectual, and moral that confront us, 
that private enterprise or individualism wins its triumphs. 

We must keep constantly in mind the fact that freedom is not a product 
of private enterprise in the economic realm; this latter is a product of freedom. 
Freedom is not something we may have when we get certain kinds of economy. 
A certain kind of economy is something we may cherish if we encourage 
originality and independence of thought—encourage the creation of an in- 
tellectual atmosphere in which men challenge, as they do in the intellectual 
field, what exists and try to improve upon it. 

Closely connected with this long tradition of private enterprise, indeed 
an important part of the other side of the shield, is an equally ingrained fear 
of statism, fear of the leviathan state, fear of the interposition of government 
in a way government has no business to intervene. 

The wise and far-sighted men who drafted our constitutions, state and 
federal, were deeply concerned with this problem. It was indeed the primary 
problem of that generation—the problem of how to limit government—and 
the writings of the Fathers were concerned with that more than with any 
other single thing. 

A great deal was written and done about it and it is a refreshing and 
sobering thing to turn to our Constitution and the great documents of Amer- 
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ican history and read what the Fathers concluded about the necessity of the 
practices of limited government. 

And we see at once that any place in which government was limited was 
in all those areas that had to do with intelligence, with the interchange of 
ideas. Government must keep out of certain areas; must keep out of the 
area of religion and out of the area of speech and out of the area of thought— 
expressed in the press, and through the right of assembly, and of petition; 
government was to stay out of these areas where it was essential that men’s 
minds move without hindrance and intimidation. 

That is where we get the limits on government. We can read of them in 
the Bill of Rights, in the state or federal constitutions. This is one area where 
government must stay out. Government must leave the minds of men free— 
free to criticize and free to decide and free to find new truths if there are new 
truths to be found, or to redefine old ones so that they are more valid. 

The danger that confronts us, if indeed danger does confront us, is not so 
much government intervention. Whatever you or I may think of such a 
matter as socialized medicine, men differ on this matter. These matters are 
relatively inconsequential. They loom large but they are consequences and 
not causes. They follow—they do not precede certain intellectual conclusions. 

Every tyranny of modern times—I think it will be found true of ancient 
times too—became so by trying to control the minds of men. Every totalitarian 
regime moves in on the press, then into the universities and the schools, and 
then into the libraries and the publishing houses; and every despot knows 
that when he can control these things, he can control almost everything. Once 
he has control of those activities and institutions which allow the free play 
of intelligence and criticism, all else will follow. 

But if you leave ideas free, it is difficult to control the economy, society, or 
institution. 

The critical point is not some economic issue; it is the broad intellectual 
issue, We cannot have private enterprise in the economic field if we do not 
have it in the intellectual field. It may be well if our side is in power to write 
into the statute, as some states have, that no textbook shall contain anything 
critical of the American system of private enterprise. But suppose the other 
side gets in and says no one can say anything about socialized medicine. Once 
we start controlling books or newspapers or agencies and ideas, we lose some- 
thing vital. 

The third major field, one which I believe was touched upon yesterday, 
has to do with the long, deeply ingrained Anglo-American practice of volun- 
tary association. Whatever is normally done by the state in the old world is 
normally done by individuals banding together voluntarily in the Anglo- 
American world. De Tocqueville remarked on that in a book with which I 
am sure you are familiar. He regarded this habit of voluntary association and 
organization as most efficacious in American democracy. It precedes and makes 
possible this democracy. 

Our church is a voluntary organization, as are our schools—a good many 
of them—our universities and colleges, our labor unions, our professional 

organizations, our parties; virtually everything that concerns our ordinary 
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activities in any community is influenced by our voluntary organizations. But 
here, as with the danger of statism and the processes of state intervention, we 
cannot have it both ways; we cannot encourage voluntary organizations in one 
area and make them risky in some other area. 

The mandate that every association be judged by its individual members— 
and that origin goes back to 1935, where everyone seems to draw the line 
—will in the long run or short run dry up the zeal, the energy, the passion 
for voluntary association. It is already working this way in many colleges and 
universities and certain other places where men are simply afraid to join any- 
thing, just as men are afraid to sign things. 

Those who attack associations on the doctrine of guilt-by-association are 
not deliberately trying to dry up the roots of democracy—but that is going to 
be the long-run effect. Voluntary association is the single-most efficacious 
instrument of our democracy. It must be encouraged, but with certain risks. 
I do not believe the risks are very considerable, and they have not been so in 
the past. 

Freedom, I repeat, is a body of practices, not alone a body of principles. 
Freedom, we must keep in mind is not a method of indulging error. It is a 
method of arriving at the truth. It is maintained, not out of the sentimental 
regard for eccentrics; it is maintained out of practical regard for the welfare 
of society. We must insist, all of us, on freedom for the scholar, for the li- 
brarian, for the publisher, for the scientist; and for the same reason we must 
insist on freedom for the doctor and for the judge. 

We insist on freedom of the doctor not out of sentimental grounds, but 
because we want to get well; and we know that if we denounce a doctor who 
has diagnosed a cancer as TB, then we cannot call on him the next time we 
are sick. 

We preserve independence for the judge, because we want to see justice 
done; and if we move in on the judges as some legislatures seem to be doing, 
we will end up by destroying the system of justice—and we are the ones who 
will suffer, not the individual judges. We have to keep clear all currents of 
criticism, all currents of exploration and currents of discussion in every 
realm, in order to find the truth, in order to bring up a new generation which 
will be zealous to think for itself. We do not tell them what to think. We 
teach them, if we can, how to think. We must take our chances with differ- 
ences of opinion. We must take our chances with error, if it is indeed error. 
We must take our chances with the sort of thing that Mr. Kaub, who has 
written a piece in the Saturday Review this week, has attacked: the sort of error 
that has crept into some of our textbooks. He describes here all the textbooks— 
and he includes, by the way, one of mine—wherein is described “America’s 
government as a democracy, thus playing into the hands of the Communists as 
effectively as if the practice were the Reds’ own planning, as it probably is, in 
part.”"* If we make it impossible for first-rate people to write textbooks, we 
will get second-rate people writing them. If we make it impossible for first- 
rate teachers to teach, we will have second-rate teachers. The same is true with 


* Kaub, Verne P., in Symposium on ‘‘The Textbook in America,’’ Satarday Review, April 19, 
y Bas 
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librarians, as we could get somebody in who would not know the difference 
between comic books and the classics, The result would be that we will get the 
kind of generation that does not know and does not care, a generation in- 
capable of thinking for itself, as it has never been trained to think for itself. 

I see no hypocrisy, no evil on the part of those who are zealous for the 
development of an American creed, for an American orthodoxy. They are, 
for the most part, patriotic and sincere men and women who mean very well 
indeed. They suffer from a sort of schizophrenia. They are against state in- 
tervention in the economic realm, but not in the intellectual realm. They 
admire the thinking machine, but deeply distrust the men thinking. They 
want and work through their own voluntary organization such as the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the American Medical Association, or the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars or the American Legion, or hundreds of others— 
but are quite willing to subscribe to practices that in the long run will en- 
danger all private organizations. They extol, as most Americans do, the dignity 
of the individual man—and this is something we can all agree upon. If there 
is one thing that sharply differentiates our own philosophy and conduct from 
that of the totalitarian countries and the others, it is that we do preserve the 
dignity of the individual. Yet, there is less and less room for individualism to 
function. It is important, I think, that all of us keep in mind that admonition 
of John Stuart Mill who, a century ago, stated that ‘the worth of a State in 
the long run is the worth of the individuals composing it.” A state which 
dwarfs its men in order that they may be more docile instruments even for 
beneficial purposes, will find that with small men no great thinking can ever 
be accomplished. 

We have not heretofore in this country dwarfed our men, but rather 
exalted them. It would be a profound change in the American tradition if 
hereafter we dwarf men for the benefit of the state rather than exalt them. 
It would be a pronounced change in the whole of our practice and character 
if in the future we consult our fears, rather than our hopes and our faith. 


GROUP 1. ENROLLMENT TRENDS* 


Armour J. Blackburn 
Dean of Students, Howard University 


stimates on enrollment, based upon data of the U. S. Office of Education, 
E and taking into account (1) the manpower requirements of industry 
and the armed services, (2) the declining veteran enrollment, and (3) the 
small birth groups of the 1930's just now attaining college age, indicate that 
there will be a 9 per cent decrease in the fall of 1952 over that of the enroll- 
ment in the fall of 1951, and a further decrease of 5 per cent in the fall of 
1953. The total enrollment in institutions of higher education predicted for 
1952-53 is 1,950,000, approximately 700,000 women and 1,250,000 men. An 
* Chairman of Group 1 was Charles W. McLane, Director of Admissions, University of Missouri ; 


the resource person was Robert C. Story, Head, Statistical Services Research and Statistical Service, 
U. S. Office of Education. 
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intensification of the international situation would understandably lower 
these figures. During the years following this period of declining enrollments, 
however, there will be large enrollment gains which will reach a peak of 
approximately 2,500,000 students in 1960. Thus, college and university ad- 
ministrators are faced with the exceedingly difficult task of preparing at the 
same time for both a decreased and an increased enrollment. 

The next two academic years will be crucial for most institutions of higher 
learning. Many colleges and universities, faced with the prospect of student 
losses during this period, will find it necessary to reduce expenditures and 
cut staffs. But the prospect of large enrollment gains thereafter means that 
there must be no relaxing of long-range plans for staff and physical facilities 
to accommodate a greatly increased number of students. 

The individual college or university can do a number of things to influence 
its enrollment trends; it can, for example, intensify the zeal with which it 
recruits new students or the manner in which it expands its program to meet 
the needs of a broader clientele. It may also increase its drawing and holding 
power by making available additional financial aid and part-time employment 
opportunities to students and by improving counseling and other guidance 
procedures. 

It does not appear that the policy of rotation of personnel adopted by the 
armed forces will have an immediate impact upon increasing college enroll- 
ments. As rotation continues, however, and as extension of new GI educational 
benefits materializes, the percentage of returning veterans entering college 
should greatly increase. 

During the immediate future, individual institutions may consider several 
possibilities to off-set losses in enrollment. They may negotiate contracts with 
the military to provide educational programs for armed-services personnel on 
campuses and through extension courses at military establishments. Through 
more extensive part-time offerings and the actual recruitment of part-time 
students, they may meet, in part at least, the decline in the enrollment of 
full-time students caused by the present favorable employment situation. 
Institutions of higher education may also promote their own interest and the 
interest of their students by making available more interpretative information 
concerning student deferment. The organization of courses designed to en- 
courage more women students to enter college might further reduce enroll- 
ment losses. At the present time, the percentage of male high-school graduates 
entering college is nearly twice the percentage of women high-school grad- 
uates who do so. Through a carefully planned program of vocational and 
educational guidance and placement, an increasing number of women may 
be helped to see the desirability of pursuing and completing a program of 
college education. 

It is important that each institution make a careful study of the specific 
factors which affect and govern its immediate and future enrollment so that 
reasonable estimates may be made for assuring a wise course of action and 
maintaining a sound program. The great uncertainty produced by the present 
enrollment picture may thus be minimized. 
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GROUP 2. IMPACT OF MILITARY PROGRAMS ON 
STUDENT ENROLLMENTS, FACULTIES, 
AND CURRICULUM* 


John L. Lounsbury 
President, San Bernardino Valley College 


ilitary programs are affecting the colleges and universities through (1) 
M student-deferment policies, (2) the ROTC and other campus military 
programs, (3) the tendency of young men facing military service not to 
enroll in institutions of higher education, (4) the lowering of faculty and 
student morale because of uncertainty as to their status and future, and (5) 
the difficulty of holding faculty in view of the numerous factors tending to 
remove them from the colleges and universites. 

Concerning present policies of student deferment, there is agreement that: 

1. On the whole, the present policy of deferment is satisfactory even 
though there are differences in the practical application of the rules by the 
various selective-service boards. 

2. More interpretative information concerning student deferment should 
be made available to the student, the selective-service boards, and the general 
public. 

3. Care needs to be exercised in writing rules for draft deferment so that 
local boards are not deprived of their autonomy in selecting those who are 
to serve. 

4. Colleges and universities have the responsibility of centralizing and 
coordinating all contacts they have with the various selective-service boards. 

There is also agreement that the recommendations of the National Man- 
power Council, just published in Stwdent Deferment and National Manpower 
Policy, ate sound. These recommendations are that: 

‘1. The public support the policy of deferring qualified students in order 
to enable them to complete their education before they discharge their obliga- 
tion of military service. 

“2. The President remove dependency as a ground for deferment, in order 
to insure that postponement from service does not turn into exemption, and 
that he apply this new policy only to men who acquire dependents after a 
specified date in the future. 

“3, The President retain the present provision which permits qualified 
students in all recognized fields of study to be given equal consideration for 
deferment. 

“4, The President retain the present method by which students can qualify 
for deferment on the basis of either their score on the Selective Service 
Qualification Test or their class standing. 


* Chairman of Group 2 was Ronald B. Thomsen. Registrar and University Examiner, Ohio 
State University; the resource person was M. H. Trytten, Director, Office of Scientific Personnel, 
National Research Council. 
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“5. The Director of Selective Service advise the local boards, when de- 
pendents no longer qualify a man for deferment, to call students for induc- 
tion when they complete their studies, or, in any case before they reach a 
specified age such as twenty-six. Medical students, however, may be called 
after completion of their residency training.” * 

Complications arising from the ROTC and other campus military programs 
include the variation in procedures used in different institutions in evaluating 
credit earned in ROTC, the practice in some institutions of requiring more 
units for graduation for men in ROTC than are required for women, and 
the difficulties in scheduling resulting when ROTC requirements come into 
conflict with academic requirements, especially in the major area of the stu- 
dent’s work. It is believed that there should be a single generalized curriculum 
for each branch of the service sponsoring an ROTC program rather than a 
specialized curriculum for each branch; and that this generalized curriculum 
should be taken by all students in ROTC, regardless of the student's academic 
major. In connection with the contemplated extension to the officers’ training 
program for the Army and the Air Force of the financial provisions char- 
acteristic of the Navy ROTC program, selection procedures should be em- 
ployed which will not drain off the majority of academically superior stu- 
dents and thus threaten the supply of such students needed by the nation for 
advanced scientific and specialized training. 

It is important to encourage students to complete their academic training 
before entering the armed services. In this connection, (1) all students should 
be urged to take the deferment tests; (2) the value of training in affecting 
placement within the military services should be stressed, and (3) personnel 
services should be intensified and improved to insure that the student has had 
the benefit of expert advice concerning his military service and future edu- 
cational plans. 

In connection with the improvement of student and faculty morale, it 
appears desirable that courses dealing with a changing world and changing 
national conditions be developed, and that information available from federal 
agencies explaining rules and regulations, their meaning and background, be 
disseminated to students and faculty. 

Concerning the special problem of faculty morale, particularly as it springs 
from the difficulties of maintaining staff, extension services can be expanded, 
which will provide opportunity to utilize faculty members not able to be 
fully utilized in the normal resident program, and efforts should be made 
to obtain increased financial support, especially through cooperative fund- 
raising and intensified alumni-giving, which will enable institutions to retain 
staff members during the brief period of still declining enrollments. 


* Student Deferment and National Manpower Policy, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1952. Pp. 3-4. 





GROUP 3. IMPACT OF INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERN- 
MENTAL DEMANDS ON STUDENT ENROLLMENTS, 
FACULTIES, AND CURRICULUM* 


William Hazell, Jr. 


Dean of Administration, Newark College of Engineering 


Ithough there is some feeling that students are being attracted “from 
A college’ by present favorable employment conditions, there is no con- 
clusive evidence, one way or the other, that this is so. Nevertheless, all 
present efforts to attract and hold students should be continued, with extra 
effort being made to salvage freshman and sophomore drop-outs. Industry 
and labor groups should be urged to assist the colleges and universities to 
attract and hold students through emphasizing the worth and importance of 
higher education, and through the provision of scholarships and part-time- 
work opportunities for worthy students. Colleges and universities, temporarily 
during this critical period at least, may be able to arrange curriculums and 
class schedules in order to permit more students to work, such adjustments 
supplementing the present opportunities through the evening and extension 
programs. Colleges as a united group, wherever possible, should assume the 
responsibility of giving assistance to secondary schools in the guidance of 
their students toward the best utilization of their talents and intellectual 
capacities, 

A current practice in industry of training women for specific jobs is result- 
ing in a considerable loss of college-trained personnel. Women who should 
be receiving a college education are attracted to these training programs; the 
individuals themselves, industry, and the nation all suffer when these programs 
attract such women, who with a college education, could become for industry 
employees with better skills and abilities. 

There is a present need for two-year college-training programs to provide 
technicians for industry. General education should be included in such pro- 
grams. 

The increasing demands of industry and government for baccalaureate and 
graduate students are causing a decrease in full-time graduate students but 
are promoting the part-time graduate program. These part-time graduate 
programs are being encouraged by industry and also by the Navy. Industry 
and the armed forces are releasing personnel for full-time graduate work, but 
the numbers are small. 

It is the obligation and duty of the colleges to recognize the desire of in- 
dustry, government, accrediting agencies, faculties, etc., to emphasize certain 
areas of study, but at the same time they must maintain the proper distribu- 
tion of the humanities and the social sciences. Encouragement should be given 


* Chairman of Group 3 was Norman P. Auburn, President, University of Akron; the resource 
fee was Claude E. Hawley, Specialist for Education and Research, National Security Resources 
ard. 
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to faculties to develop new approaches to the humanities, to awaken interest 
in and to motivate the student. Faculties should be urged to discuss this prob- 
lem so as to awaken the specialists to these broader needs. 

While it is agreed that no “‘raiding” by industry and government is prev- 
alent amongst faculties, the sources of teachers in certain areas have dried up, 
leaving some colleges desperate for teachers, Colleges can only encourage 
people to teach by making their offers as attractive as possible; they may need 
to provide supplemental income through research, extension teaching, sum- 
mer employment, etc. Salary differentials between teachers of different sub- 
jects may be necessary, as salary seems to be the crux of the present shortage. 

American colleges and faculties seem not to be making adequate contribu- 
tions to the advancement of knowledge and in basic research, primarily 
because of economic pressure. Unless it becomes economically possible to 
promote “original thinking,” our country may suffer in the long run, 


GROUP 4. LEGISLATION ON VETERANS’ BENEFITS* 


Stuart R. Clarkson 
Director of Veterans Affairs, City College of New York 


ducators agree that some sort of Federal educational benefits should be 
granted to veterans who have served or will have served in the armed 
forces subsequent to World War II. The program still in effect under Public 
Laws 346 and 16 and available to World-War-II veterans is considered to 
have been generally successful and satisfactory, particularly at the level of 
higher education. 

Nevertheless, in this program of educational and vocational benefits some 
measure of abuse became evident; administrative problems were frequent 
and sometimes quite baffling; in relatively rare instances there were indica- 
tions of mismanagement. Those who were and still are responsible for the 
administration of this program in colleges and universities became painfully 
aware of the inadequacies of the legislation presently in effect and of the 
herculean labor that beset and nearly overwhelmed both the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and the schools. The main difficulty arose from lack of precedent 
and previous experience. Furthermore, regulations under Public Laws 346 
and 16 were often promulgated without prior consultation with representa- 
tives of higher education. This resulted in threefold confusion and lack of 
understanding to the ultimate detriment of the veteran, the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the institution. Negotiation of contracts between the Federal 
Government and the public tax-supported institutions was thoroughly in- 
volved and time-consuming. Private institutions were required, in addition, 
to set up special units to handle vouchers, to control entitlement, excess 
charges, etc. The issuing of books and supplies posed a difficult problem in 
terms of an adequate, controlled, and fair system of administration. All such 

* Chairman of Group 4 was E. W. Ploenges, Veterans Counselor, James Millikin University ; 
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activities involved additional operating costs to be borne by the institution. 
Experience with these problems, however, provides a sound basis from which 
to view current proposals designed to extend educational benefits to the “new 
generation” of veterans. 

Congress is now considering such legislation and has shown concern for 
the inclusion of adequate safeguards in order to prevent the sort of abuses 
which occurred under Public Law 346. Some educational groups are disposed 
toward a more or less literal reenactment of the same program of benefits 
gtanted to World-War-II veterans. Others feel that the new program should 
grow out of a new philosophy, one of financial assistance rather than subsidy. 
They favor a type of benefits which would require the veteran himself to 
cover part of the cost of his education. This would be known as an “educa- 
tional-assistance program” ; benefits would consist either of payment to both 
institution and trainee or of direct payment to the veteran alone. Which of 
these two methods of payment is preferable has been the major point of 
disagreement among the colleges and universities. 

Whatever the outcome, the real test of the workability of any law lies in 
its administration. Representatives of higher education, after seven years of 
experience with Public Law 346, are only too well aware of the many prob- 
lems which grew out of that legislation. Whether such problems as these 
will again arise has been the important question in the minds of those edu- 
cators who will be primarily concerned with the new program. To minimize 
the possibility of conflict and confusion, the following recommendations are 
made concerning specific aspects of legislative proposals now before Con- 
gress: 

1. Any system of monthly reporting or certification of the veterans’ en- 
rollment, as is implied in the major bills under consideration, would create 
an unnecessary administrative burden upon institutions and the Veterans 
Administration. Since the proposed legislation provides for adequate safe- 
guards against overpayments created by failure or negligence in reporting, 
the present system of certification on a school-year, semester, or quarter basis 
should be continued. 

2. A veteran attending an institution of higher learning should be free 
to make one change of course and be permitted to make additional changes 
with the approval of the Administrator. Normal progression should not be 
considered a change of course. 

3. Twelve semester hours should be considered full-time attendance for 
undergraduate student-veterans. 

4. The United States Office of Education should be designated as the 
official agency to deal with the states in connection with the educational prob- 
lems which may result from the legislation. 

5. The Administrator should reimburse each educational institution for 
reasonable expenses incurred by it in rendering additional services required 
by the provisions of any legislation, when such expenses would not be in- 
curred if there were no veterans enrolled under the provisions of the legisla- 
tion. 

Editor's Note: The Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, P.L. 
550, was passed in the closing days of the 82d Congress. The Act is “for 
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the purpose of providing vocational readjustment and restoring lost educa- 
tional opportunities to those service men and women whose educational or 
vocational ambitions have been interrupted or impeded by reason of active 
service in the Armed Forces during a period of national emergency and for 
the purpose of aiding such persons in attaining the educational and training 
status which they might normally have aspired to and obtained had they not 
served their country.” The controversial issue of method of payment was 
settled in favor of all educational benefits being paid direct to the veteran. 
However, institutions will be paid a sum of $1.50 a month a veteran as 
reimbursement for administrative and clerical expenses. 


GROUP 5. Section 1. UNDERGRADUATE 
PREPARATION OF TEACHERS* 


Robert C. Aukerman 


Dean of Instruction, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 


mong the many problems connected with the undergraduate preparation 
A of teachers, special consideration was given to the following: 

1. Cooperation between the liberal-arts faculties and the professional- 
education faculty. For the total preparation of teachers it is recognized that 
there should be courses in liberal education, commonly known as general- 
education courses; courses in the subject-matter areas, commonly known as 
academic education; and courses in pedagogy, commonly known as profes- 
sional-education courses. The integration of all of these areas calls for co- 
operation between the faculties in the field of general education and liberal 
arts and the faculty of the professional-education department. Such coopera- 
tion is best obtained when the training of the professor who teaches the course 
in the methods of teaching a particular academic subject is academically 
acceptable to both departments, But such an individual, acting as a liaison 
between the subject-matter area and the professional-education area, often 
finds himself divorced from both areas professionally, even though he may 
actually have an appointment in both departments. It is believed desirable that 
such professors be constituted into a separate “Methods Department” of the 
college or university. In this way, these professors would gain the security 
and receive the promotions which are so often denied them under the dual- 
professorship plan. 

2. The relationship of general education to the total preparation of 
teachers. The general-education program of the college should represent a 
distinct educational contribution, carrying with it academic respectability. It 
should represent the response of the college to the need for the revision of its 
offerings necessitated by the influx of a larger proportion of the general 
population as contrasted with the more selected portion of the population 
that attended college in the past generation. 


* Chairman of Group 5, Section 1, was George B. Smith, Dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; the resource person was Helene W. Hartley, Professor of Education, Syracuse 


University. 
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Teachers are, of course, being recruited from this general population 
rather than from the selected group as in the past. A general-education pro- 
gtam is therefore the appropriate starting point for their training for public- 
school teaching. Moreover, since both the elementary school and the high 
school have already accepted the philosophy of general education, it is all 
the more necessary that teachers going into the public schools have an ade- 
quate background in general education. 

3. Selective admission to the teacher-preparation program. Although there 
seems generally to be a lack of selective admission of applicants for the teach- 
ing profession throughout the United States, testimony indicates that, in 
cases where selective-admission policies have been applied to applicants for 
the teaching profession, such policies have resulted in attracting students of 
a higher caliber. Efforts to establish high criteria for admission to teacher- 
preparation programs throughout the various colleges should be continued 
and strengthened. 


GROUP 5. Section 2. UNDERGRADUATE 
PREPARATION OF TEACHERS* 























Edwin P. Adkins 
Dean, Glenville State College 


hile much of the development of teacher education through its 

\ \ various stages has been encouraging—such recent trends as the con- 
centration on child study, the emphasis on improved school-community re- 
lationships, and the broadening of the traditional concept of student teach- 
ing to include laboratory experiences over a longer period being particularly 
noteworthy—the present critical shortages in the profession cannot be over- 
looked. 

Two problems concerning the undergraduate preparation of teachers seem 
especially important: (1) What is the wise balance between general educa- 
tion, professional education, and subject specialization? (2) How can 
faculties in liberal arts and professional education cooperatively prepare eftec- 
tive teachers ? 

A number of colleges in the North Central Association appear to be in 
agreement that a student preparing for elementary-school teaching should 
arrange a program which, in general, devotes one third of 120 hours to 
general education, one third to subject-field specialization, and one third to 
professional education (the professional area including such courses as public- 
school music, art, and the teaching of arithmetic). In the case of the student 
preparing for secondary-school teaching, the time devoted to professional 
education might be somewhat less, with subject-field specialization increased 
proportionately. The feeling prevails, however, that this suggested division 
of courses needs further study before it is the basis for curriculum reorganiza- 






* Chairman of Group 5, Section 2, was The Reverend Charles F. Donovan, S.J., Dean, College 
uf Education, Boston College; the resource person was Earle T. Hawkins, President, Maryland 
State Teachers College. 
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tion. Because of the nature of her duties, the elementary-school teacher 
should be trained over a broader area than the secondary-school teacher. Both 
the elementary- and the secondary-school teacher, however, should be well- 
grounded in general education. 

Educators believe that closer cooperation between the various departments 
within the college is highly desirable if professionally competent individuals 
with something to teach are to be produced. Possible techniques for achiev- 
ing this desired cooperation are: (1) the supervision of directed teaching by 
qualified academic personnel, and (2) a cooperative testing program to be 
given at the close of the sophomore and junior years. 

The problem of teacher certification is recognized as a troublesome one. 
One possible solution is a five-year program, particularly in certain skill 
areas, such as music, The problem is aggravated by the difficulty encountered 
in certifying across state lines. Cooperation between states in attempting, 
without lowering standards, to establish common certification requirements 
for teachers and the increased use of reciprocity between states should be 
encouraged. 


GROUP 6. GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
FOR TEACHERS* 


J. Donald Neill 


Acting Dean, School of Education, Rutgers University 


he group concerned with graduate programs for teachers limited its 

discussion to a consideration of the fifth-year programs of continued or 
advanced professional study in newly designated state colleges, in teachers 
colleges, and in some liberal-arts colleges, but also to some extent, to such 
programs in the universities. Students in these programs are there with a 
variety of objectives: the most common are initial preparation for college 
teaching, preparation for specialization in some professional area, the im- 
provement of an individual's classroom teaching, and the necessity of meeting 
certification objectives requiring a fifth year of work. 

The hodge-podge programs which often occur in the fifth year of study 
afe, in most instances, of comparatively little value. No set pattern prevails. 
They may be five-year integrated programs; two-year—three-year patterns; 
four-year—one-year patterns; professional work in a two-year package; or, 
on occasion, “Specialist in Education” degree programs. Exceptional cases 
show, however, that such programs can be highly valuable. 

One method of increasing their value is through the nomination of in- 
terested students for teacher training by a particular college or school within 
a university, with the final selection of actual trainees left to the school of 
education. 

There is a distinction between “graduate work” and “advanced profes- 


* Chairman of Group 6 was Henry H. Hill, President, George Peabody College for Teachers ; 
the resource person was Wendell W. Wright, Vice President and Dean of the School of Educa. 
tion, Indiana University. 
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sional work.” Many educators feel that a fifth year of advanced professional 
work, if properly planned, can be just as valuable as the first year of graduate 
work, and, on occasion, more valuable. 

The group raised but did not attempt answers to the following questions 
concerning fifth-year programs: 

1. What qualities have teachers who have completed masters’ programs 
which they did not have before ? 

2. Should not the quality of the work determine whether or not it is 
graduate work? 

3. Is the final proof of the value of a program the ability to demonstrate 
competence in writing and research (thesis) or competence in teaching? 

4. Should not the needs of the student determine his course program ? 

5. Should not academic departments conduct methods courses? 

6. How can academic departments be prevailed upon to offer tailor-made 
courses for prospective high-school teachers? 

7. Can the dichotomy of subject-matter and professional courses eventually 
be resolved ? 

8. If most graduate students in chemistry go into industry, where will the 
teachers to train future chemists come from? 

9. Should not the doctorate in education be taken by future college 
teachers ? 

10. Why is “practice teaching” justified, but not “practice administration” ? 

College enrollments, as well as secondary-school enrollments, are under- 
going a slight decline, but within a very short time the unprecedented wave 
of students who started as first graders in the last few years will make their 
presence felt in the secondary schools and colleges, and enrollments will be 


driven to an all-time high. It is wise to plan programs at this time to meet 
this future emergency. Special attention must be given to securing adequate 
numbers of well-prepared teachers ready for the influx of students. 


GROUP 7. CORRECTING THE IMBALANCE IN 
THE SUPPLY OF ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY TEACHERS* 


M. R. Trabue 


Dean, School of Education, Pennsylvania State College 


he schools of the United States will need this year 160,000 new ele- 
mentary-school teachers, but only 32,000 will be graduated from all the 
colleges, teachers colleges, and universities of the nation. These institutions 
will, however, award degrees to 62,000 new high-school teachers, of whom 
only 48,000 will be needed. Real progress has been made in recent years in 
building up the number of young people preparing to teach in the 
elementary schools, but at the present time the colleges are preparing only 
* Chairman of Group 7 was M. J. Nelson, Dean of the Faculty, Iowa State Teachers College; 
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one elementary-school teacher for every five positions to be filled. Institutions 
of higher education must make strenuous efforts to attract and prepare 
larger numbers of young people for elementary-school teaching. 

One of the most powerful factors in keeping many young people from 
preparing to teach young children is the relatively low prestige that has com- 
monly been attached to elementary-school teaching. The public in general has 
not given elementary-school teachers adequate understanding and respect. 
School administrators and school-board members have not usually provided 
them with rest periods, comfortable lounges, and salaries equal to those 
provided high-school teachers. The colleges have tended to consider candi- 
dates for elementary-school teaching as less worthy of recognition because 
they were not specializing in any one narrow academic subject. Nevertheless, 
the colleges must help improve the prestige of elementary-school teaching if 
the present tremendous shortage in this field is to be overcome. 

The universities which provide advanced professional preparation for 
school administrators could certainly help the situation by insisting that only 
those who have had personal experience as elementary-school teachers be 
admitted to graduate programs in school administtation. Too many super- 
intendents of schools have little real understanding of the large classes, the 
long hours, the heavy load of continuous responsibility, and the limited 
opportunities for personal development and social life that characterize the 
typical elementary-school teacher's work. Too many school administrators 
know almost nothing about how to help a teacher to teach reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, geography, and other elementary-school subjects. The 
universities should assist in this problem by preparing school administrators 
to help elementary-school teachers in their professional tasks and to help the 
public understand the high character of the professional services rendered by 
such teachers. 

Many young people begin while in high school to think seriously about 
their life’s work. Too many of their teachers at this critical period tend to 
look down on elementary-school teaching as a profession. Guidance officers 
and high-school principals should do everything they can to overcome this 
prejudice and to present to students the rich opportunities for vital, unselfish 
service to young children in elementary schools. Here again the graduate 
schools that prepare principals and guidance officers can help to provide them 
with desirable attitudes and helpful experiences. 

Increasing by five times the present supply of qualified elementary-school 
teachers is a tremendous task, but it is essential to the success of American 
democracy. The colleges and universities can probably make their greatest 
contributions to this cause through the professional preparation of school 
and community leaders who can interpret effectively to students and to the 
public the great significance of the contributions made to our way of life by 
elementary-school teachers. 









GROUP 8. STUDENT ADMISSION AND 
RECRUITMENT POLICIES* 












































B. Alden Thresher 


Director of Admissions, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


he line between guidance and recruitment is sometimes difficult to trace. 
One desirable means of students’ contact with colleges is the distribution, 
by state and other testing organizations, of the names of high-school students 
who have taken tests. There is serious doubt, however, whether test scores 
themselves should be made available without the specific consent of the stu- 
dent. 

If properly conducted, “college conferences” and ‘‘career days’ at high 
schools are, on the whole, desirable as guidance media. College representatives 
when visiting schools should always make appointments in advance, and 
visits should be made only by mutual consent. Attention is directed to the 
effectiveness of the Washington-Oregon-High-School visitation plan, by 
which a committee representing more than one college calls on high schools. 
College representatives traveling in teams not only provide a mutual check 
on one another, but can provide more effective guidance service than is pos- 
sible for a single individual. 

“Senior days’ on college campuses are usually most applicable in institu- 
tions which largely draw students from a local area. There is, however, some 
objection to college days because of the effect on students not intending to 
enter college. The increasing tendency to utilize faculty members for school 
visits should be further encouraged. A natural limit is set by conflicts with 
teaching assignments. College visits by students are most applicable in in- 
stitutions not highly selective, where the contagious influence of students’ 
contacts can have its full effect. On the other hand, students can seldom give 
sufficiently thorough and authoritative guidance in reference to curricular 
matters. 

Of basic importance is early identification of talent. Since many students - 
who are of college caliber do not choose to attend college, there is a problem 
of motivation in stimulating the reluctant, as well as of helping those who 
would attend if they could afford it. These objectives will be best served by 
a scaled-test structure, exhibiting significant changes over time, with unit 
scales to measure achievement in basic skills. 

The financial problems of college attendance vary greatly in different areas 
and cultural backgrounds. For example, in some agricultural sections, prosper- 
ity, instead of promoting college attendance, causes children to stay at home, 
on the grounds, first, that their earnings will be large, and second, that since 
college is viewed as a means to high earnings, there is no use attending if the 
means can be obtained in other ways. Such counter-currents as this greatly 
complicate the problem of financing college education. 


* Chairman of Group 8 was George W. Adams, Dean, Colorado College; the resource person 
was Robert E. Summers, Dean of Admissions and Records, University of Minnesota. 
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Measures to hold students include: more effective counseling, “How To 
Study” courses, orientation programs, mental-hygiene courses, and studies 
of motivation aimed at improving emotional adjustment. It is important to 
bring counseling to bear early, not after the student gets into trouble. The 
ability of freshmen to absorb new material and advice is likely to be over- 
estimated. 

Acceptance in college of non-graduates of high schools is practiced to an 
extent, but only with extensive safeguards. 

The strongly based movement in the high schools to improve general edu- 
cation and to reduce formal unit requirements, is viewed with great sympathy, 
even by colleges which still retain formal unit entrance requirements. Certain 
minimum subject-matter requirements are still needed, especially in profes- 
sional institutions, but the trend is to leave to the secondary school the prob- 
lem of planning secondary education, with a minimum of dictation by col- 
leges. It appears that many colleges would be willing to relax specific subject- 
matter requirements, but high schools over-estimate the actual rigidity of the 
college requirements. A scheme of “units” which the college may intend 
simply as a guide to preparation, may be interpreted as a rigid requirement. 
Initiative on the part of high schools in liberalizing curriculums will not 
meet hostility in the majority of colleges. The protection of college standards 
is best effected by careful selection and early identification of outstanding 
talent, rather than by prescribing subject matter thought to have a special 
educational virtue. 


GROUP 9. PRESENT PROBLEMS IN EQUALIZATION 
OF OPPORTUNITY FOR HIGHER EDUCATION* 


Maxwell H. Goldberg 


Professor of English, University of Massachusetts 


large number of young men and women capable of profiting from higher 
A education are prevented from so doing because of three chief and 
intersecting deterrents: (1) the economic factor; (2) the social factor, that 
is, “discrimination” ; and (3) the pedagogic factor, resulting from the limited 
curriculum for so many varied needs. Concerning “discrimination” in higher 
education, full endorsement is given to the principles in the Model Policy 
Relative to Discrimination in Higher Education, published by the Illinois 
Committee on Discrimination in Higher Education; it is believed that the 
policy set forth in this document should be adopted for all colleges and 
universities. 

Particular importance is attached to these points embodied in the Model 
Policy: (1) We must not change the meaning of “discrimination” so as to 
bypass those forms we ourselves practice. (2) Except in church-related in- 
stitutions, we have no right to talk of “majority” and “minority” student 

* Chairman of Group 9 was John W. Ashton, Vice President and Director of Student Educa- 
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groups. We should talk of human beings to be educated and judge indi- 
viduals for their intrinsic personal merit in order (a) to eliminate the in- 
justice of “discrimination” as evil in itself; (b) to implement our dem- 
ocratic principle of the open career to those who have the capacities. (3) 
There should be no “discrimination” because of race, religion, or similar 
factors: (a) in admissions; (b) on campus. (4) We are confirmed in this 
positive approach through recognition that “discrimination” is no longer 
limited to our own backyard. It has far-reaching international consequences. 
(5) Administrators have to “play by ear,” tactfully guided by their sense of 
the point to which, in a given cultural area, the concept of equality of oppor- 
tunity has evolved. 

The Model Policy provides proper motivation for future development. 
Letters received in response to two thousand distributed copies have been 
most encouraging and justify the prediction that “within the next year there 
will be wide acceptance” of the principles which it advocates. 

Concerning economic barriers to equalization of opportunity for higher 
education, the Conference was urged to go on record as: (1) recognizing 
the importance of providing economic assistance to students, in such amounts 
that higher education may more nearly fulfill its function of assuring equal 
opportunity to all able students; (2) encouraging institutions of higher edu- 
cation to provide more extensive scholarships and work opportunities; (3) 
recommending state scholarship programs; (4) endorsing in principle, the 
proposed federal scholarship program; (5) recommending that states study 
the total educational opportunities within each state to determine the ade- 
quacy of physical facilities and the proximity of educational opportunities, 
and that, in this study, concern be given to providing instruction to part-time 
students; (6) affirming the principle that in all democratizing of higher 
education there needs to be constant concern for the academic standards 
of our colleges and universities; and (7) affirming the principle of equality 
of scholarship and other financial aid and opportunities to able students in 
the several disciplines—the humanities, the social sciences, and the natural 
sciences. 







GROUP 10. FINANCING THE SMALL 
PRIVATELY-CONTROLLED COLLEGE* 









y ° . 

‘ Tilford T. Swearingen 

. President, William Woods College 

' here is no single solution to the problem of financing higher education, 

} especially the financing of the small privately-controlled college. Finan- 
cial need involves funds for four separate and related phases: operating ex- 

O : ° ihe: . 

: pense, endowment, physical plant, and scholarships. The administration of 

* an institution should understand that while these represent separate needs, 


* Chairman of Group 10 was Stephen A. Freeman, Acting President, Middlebury College; the 
resource person was John D. Millett, Executive Director, Commission on Financing Higher Educa- 
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the same financial sources must be approached to meet each one. These 
sources, in addition to income from student fees, include alumni and friends, 
churches, labor unions, corporations, government, and foundations, In con- 
sidering approaches to foundations for funds, institutions should think not 
just of the few large foundations. There are perhaps ten thousand foundations 
in the United States today, and the family-type foundation is a growing in- 
stitution which may well prove to be a favorable source of financial assistance 
to the small college. 

The following are major questions concerning the problem of finance: 

1. Is cooperative fund-raising sound? The uniting of the liberal arts col- 
leges for a single approach to industry for operating expenses is sound and 
seems to meet with general approval. Important matters to consider for the 
most effective cooperative fund-raising include membership, organization 
procedures, and division of funds. Representatives of junior colleges wonder 
about their place in this unified approach, since except in Illinois, junior 
colleges have been left out of all the state organizations established for 
cooperative fund-raising purposes. 

2. How can auxiliary activities be made self-supporting? Each auxiliary ac- 
tivity should be self-supporting and every effort should be made to that end. 
Attention to such matters as efficient management, appropriate location, pref- 
erably a central location, wise selection of personnel, etc., will contribute 
to making such activities self-supporting. 

3. Can endowment funds be increased? Endowments are being increased 
in a good many colleges, and since all available wealth has not been given 
away, there is possibility of further increases in endowment funds. The re- 
sults of alumni-fund drives seem to be good if colleges plan for them ef- 
fectively. 

4. How high can tuition go? Tuition can go no higher than the special con- 
stituency can stand and no higher than is competitively practical between 
colleges. Many educators feel that it is preferable to increase costs other 
than tuition. Some educators object to the raising of the over-all cost to the 
student primarily for the purpose of providing a greater margin with which 
to offer large scholarships as a means of student promotion. 

5. What are the advantages and disadvantages of government funds? There 
is considerable fear among educators as to institutional control where gov- 
ernment subsidy is involved. Some administrators believe that publicly- 
controlled institutions should accept funds for current operating expenses, 
provided that not more than 15 per cent of the operating budget is dependent 
upon this source; others feel that government funds should be used only 
for non-recurrent items, such as capital outlay. The new plan to pay new 
GI educational benefits direct to the veterans is believed to be a serious blow 
to privately-controlled colleges. 
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GROUP 11. FINANCING PUBLICLY-CONTROLLED 
HIGHER EDUCATION* 


E. H. Hereford 


President, Arlington State College 


n important study being made by the Council of State Governments con- 
A cerning the sources of funds for state-supported institutions of higher 
education reveals that, while tuition has not been an important part of the 
support of such institutions, there is a tendency at present to increase tui- 
tion. This trend has caused a slight decline percentagewise in state support, 
despite the fact that the total figure for state support is higher than at any 
time in the past. 

The feeling is widespread among educators throughout the country that 
there is need for a study of the coordination of higher-education programs 
in each state. Through such a survey, needless duplications could be elim- 
inated, and certain types of programs stressed at particular institutions. Such 
a study should be made on a voluntary basis, not superimposed by a state 
agency, and it should be a continuing survey. It could result in the financial 
burden of all institutions being eased, not that it would involve less money 
but that more education could be secured for each dollar. The State of 
Ohio is an example of effective coordination of state-supported institutions 
on a voluntary basis. 

The following are the sources of funds for financing state-supported col- 
leges: 

1. Endowment. Endowment earnings, while they are increasing in a few 
publicly-controlled institutions, have never been a significant factor in financ- 
ing this type of institution. Since there seems to be an unwillingness on the 
part of the public to give money to a state-supported institution, endow- 
ment income is not expected to become a major source of income of such 
institutions. 

2. Student tuition. Contrary to the findings of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, many educators feel that student tuition, while not particularly 
high, has been an ‘important part in the financing of publicly-controlled 
higher education. The tendency in the past few years has been to increase 
tuition costs, and many feel that this must be the source of increased revenue 
when the state has reached its maximum. However, inability to pay should 
not bar a student from college, and if the tuition is increased to a figure 
which prohibits numbers of students from attending the institution, a system 
of scholarships should be provided. 

3. Federal support. There is a great deal of opposition to federal support 
for general operating costs of colleges and universities, since it is feared that 
federal control would accompany federal support. On the other hand, 
* Chairman of Group 11 was Zlton K. McQuery, Assistant Director, The Council of State 
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there seems to be no objection to federal aid for special projects, such as 
research. 

4. State funds. State funds must continue to be the chief source of support 
for publicly-controlled colleges if institutions are to operate on a democratic 
basis and admit qualified students without financial means, as well as those 
who can afford college attendance. There is much opposition to the present 
tendency of earmarking state funds for special purposes. Practically all state 
funds should go into a general fund, and all appropriations to the various 
State agencies should be made from that fund. 

The above-mentioned sources of funds constitute practically the entire 
support of public-controlled colleges. However, the future of these insti- 
tutions will be determined primarily by the ability of their administrators 
to present their needs to the various state legislatures. 

The consensus of opinion on the support of the community college is that 
this type of institution should be supported from both local and state 
funds. Many regard the community college as a two-year extension of the 
public school and advocate that it be financed on the basis of average daily 
attendance as is done in the public school. However, there are some states 
where the two-year community college is regarded as an institution of higher 
learning and not a continuation of the public school. In such states the use 
of average daily attendance as a means of support would present difficulties. 





























GROUP 12. FINANCING PROFESSIONAL, 
GRADUATE, AND RESEARCH PROGRAMS* 










Richard J. Russell 
Dean, The Graduate School, Louisiana State University and A. and M. College 





ncreasing emphasis on technological development and momentum in the 
I evolution of the physical sciences have created problems not common to 
those of higher education generally in the financial support of graduate 
and professional programs. Excessive pressures for faculty members and 
graduate students pose serious threats to the maintenance of a desirable 
balance between the parts of rational educational programs in universities. 

Many of the smaller colleges are also affected by imbalance. A desire 
to enter graduate and research fields arises from motives such as improving 
economic standards of local communities through research and the creation 
of a research atmosphere on the campus, so that competent students may 
become interested in undertaking original investigations. The offering of 
the master’s degree by smaller colleges not uncommonly influences students 
who otherwise would have stopped at the baccalaureate level to enter major 
universities for the purpose of obtaining the doctorate. 

Older, more mature students, many of whom have family obligations, 
create pressures that necessitate financial aid. Uniformity in stipends is de- 
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resource persons were Chester A. Arents, Coordinator of Research, Illinois Institute of Technology ; 
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sirable in many ways but is difficult to realize, except in the case of students 
engaged wholly in graduate work of their own choosing. Assistantships and 
research fellowships are almost certain to vary in stipend. 

Programs of instruction and research should be kept in balance. Univer- 
sities must support both phases of their activities as well as possible from 
their own funds and should solicit additional support from foundations. 
Universities should supply services under various forms of grants to the 
federal and state governments. ‘Subsidies’ from such sources are commonly 
illusory and generally undesirable. Support from individuals and indus- 
tries should be solicited only under conditions that develop institutions in 
ways desirable from the standpoint of the total educational program. Educa- 
tional institutions should not become testing laboratories, nor should they 
seek advice from industry concerning proposed directions of research or de- 
velopment. 

Possible donors should not be approached as if by beggars. It is well to 
acquaint industry with the futility of “killing the goose that lays the golden 
egg.” To keep it alive, the whole goose must be sustained. If industry com- 
petes too effectively with colleges and universities for faculty members and 
potential graduate students, educational institutions will decline in abilities 
to produce the persons most needed by industry and society. If donors em- 
phasize narrowly defined segments of educational and research activities, it 
will become increasingly difficult to produce the well-rounded scholars who 
should be emerging from educational institutions. Broad educational pro- 
grams, rather than highly specialized projects, should be the chief objectives 
of outside financial support. 

Research programs supported by outside agencies almost invariably prove 
to be financial drains, rather than aids. Overhead charges are seldom realistic. 
There is ordinarily extreme danger in accepting projects that obligate in- 
stitutions to continue financial support after original grants expire. 

Graduate schools traditionally have been the centers where college and uni- 
versity teachers are trained. A shift in emphasis from preparation for edu- 
cational careers as the major objective of graduate work toward preparation 
for industrial and other non-academic careers is a serious threat to the 
perpetuation of excellence in graduate schools. Every possible attempt should 
be made to emphasize the teacher-training aspect of graduate instruction. 


GROUP 13. FINANCING EVENING, EXTENSION, 
AND SUMMER-SESSION PROGRAMS* 


Woodrow M. Strickler 


Vice President, University of Louisville 


he matter of meeting at least the direct costs of evening, extension, 
and summer-school programs is still largely influenced by historical 
reasoning that requires these programs to be financed out of fee income. Any 
* Chairman of Group 13 was Robert B. Browne, Dean, Division of University Extension, Uni- 
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conclusions as to how much of the costs may properly be met by student 
fees must take into consideration a number of factors including the type of 
institutions, whether public or private, the potential student body it tries 
to serve, and the range and nature of the program it provides. It is to be con- 
cluded that an institution must first define the educational job it proposes to 
do and then determine whether this task can be completed satisfactorily with 
revenue received only from student fees. 

Possible disadvantages from financing exclusively from fees may include: 
(1) a program limited too severely in terms of an institution’s responsibili- 
ties; (2) an underpaid faculty; and (3) the establishment of a system of fees 
high enough to curtail enrollment. This third condition is of particular sig- 
nificance for the coming year or two because, with a decrease in enrollment 
with accompanying decline in over-all income, there may be a tendency to 
raise tuition rates to a point where evening, extension, and summer-school 
students may be priced out of the market. It is to be emphasized that these 
programs operate in a competitive market for a student’s dollar and must 
be thought of in terms of what a student can purchase with a given amount 
of money. In fact, because many traditional university privileges, such as 
student health service, athletic functions, and social activities are not pro- 
vided for extension, evening, or summer-school students, it may rightly be 
argued that their tuition rates should be lower than those charged regular 
full-time students. 

There is some justification for paying instructors lower rates for teaching in 
evening, extension, and summer sessions than they receive in the so-called 
regular session. This conclusion is based upon the fact that, in general, there 
is little demand upon the instructor for services other than teaching; there 
is a minimum of counseling, committee work, and other responsibilities. 
Care must be taken, however, to be certain that the quality of instruction is 
not reduced as a result of low salaries. 

In comparison with other academic departments and schools of a college 
or university, there has been little evidence of evening, extension, and sum- 
mer-school divisions obtaining financial support through outside gifts and 
grants for special programs, workshops, and conferences. Historically, these 
schools have been supported adequately by student fees; hence a minimum 
of effort has been used to obtain funds by other means. College administra- 
tors should direct attention toward obtaining funds from industry, founda- 
tions, and other groups to finance adult-education work ; because of all phases 
of education carried on by colleges and universities, the services of adult- 
education units are, in general, more directly concerned with immediate 
training objectives of industry and professional groups and associations. 

Leaders in adult education ought to be aware of the potentialities of tele- 
vision as a means of extending education to a mass audience. They must be 
alert to experiments being currently conducted in education by television so 
that they may be better prepared to carry out effectively their own educational 
responsibilities by way of this rapidly expanding industry of mass communi- 
cation. For the past several years, the nation’s educators have been trying 
to retain a few television channels for education. Only recently the Federal 
Communications Commission reserved 242 channels for education. It is pos- 
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sible that educators will find that this step was an easy one. The next step, 
that of obtaining sufficient money to get stations in operation, may be a more 
difficult task. Educators must prepare to meet the challenge of obtaining 
funds for education by television. 


GROUP 14. FINANCING STUDENT-AID 
PROGRAMS* 


Dudley R. Johnson 
Dean of Students, Washington and Jefferson College 


n general, loan funds seem to be in excess of students’ willingness to 
l accept them, whereas funds for scholarships and fellowships do not meet 
the demand. Loans are generally restricted to students already established in 
college; better use of these funds might be made if students who are enter- 
ing college had ready access to them. , 

With respect to the advantages and disadvantages of the present sources 
of funds for student aid, there is strong feeling that the problem must be 
related to the individual college. In general, however, it is preferable for 
colleges to seek “‘undesignated current funds,” to avoid, for example, an ex- 
cess of funds for student aid at the expense of funds for general improve- 
ment, Or vice versa. 

New techniques for increasing scholarship funds comprise: (1) an appeal 
to an individual or a small business to put a specified student through college; 
(2) an appeal to the growing number of business concerns interested in help- 
ing colleges on a regional cooperative basis; (3) a full-cost tuition rate to 
students able to afford it, in order to offset the deficits caused by a part-cost 
tuition for all. The latter technique, tried at two or three colleges, is not 
favored. 

Advantages of federal aid to students are evident; greatest care in ad- 
ministration, however, would be vital. Qualification tests should be given, 
presumably by a state education committee, to determine the ablest and needi- 
est students. Great care must be taken to avoid the possible dangers to col- 
leges, both private and public, which might result from such a program. For 
instance, students receiving federal subsidies might avoid the private colleges 
and crowd the state universities where lower tuition costs prevail, thus de- 
creasing enrollments in the private colleges and placing an extra burden on the 
state universities and the taxpayer. This danger could be avoided by the 
payment of federal aid in two portions, one for tuition, the other for living 
expenses. 

The administration of an effective employment plan of financial assistance 
presents difficulties, such as the danger of a student’s spending too much 
time in an outside job at the expense of his studies. To counteract this risk 
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outside work might be limited to one job and/or a maximum number of hours 
a week or, if necessary, a student’s academic load might be lightened. Some 
effort to correlate a student’s job with his academic program is deemed de- 
sirable. 

Interviews with students, statements from parents, and the careful working 
out of budgets should be steps in the determination of financial need and 
the award of financial assistance. A student's acceptance or refusal of an un- 
desirable job could determine his sincerity in claiming financial stress. 


GROUP 15. FINANCING ADEQUATE FACULTY 
PERSONNEL PROGRAMS* 


John E. Grinnell 


Dean of Instruction, Indiana State Teachers College 


o determining what should constitute an adequate salary scale for a col- 
I lege or university faculty today, in terms of a maximum and minimum 
for each rank for persons fully qualified for that rank, the following general 
principles are held to be valuable: (1) determination of boundaries of ranks; 
(2) necessity of establishing minimum and maximum rates within each rank 
for services rendered; (3) establishment of criteria for movement within 
ranks; and (4) establishment of standards for promotion. 

It is felt, however, that tenure or automatic increases are not good, since 
they encourage mediocrity; that no set scale will fit all colleges and univer- 
sities ; that the AAUP scales provide a good starting point, since they provide 
data for different sizes and types of colleges in different sections of the coun- 
try; that set minimum rates are needed, and that maximum rates are not gen- 
erally as useful; and, finally, that a percentage basis might be best for deter- 
mining the relation of the beginning instructor's salary to the minimum full- 
professor's salary. 

To provide an appropriate retirement allowance for faculty members, it 
is regarded that: 

1. A retirement allowance equal to one-half of the average annual salary 
for the last ten years of service is an acceptable basis. A minimum of twenty- 
five years’ service is required for the full allowance. 

2. The raising of retirement age is a common means for increasing re- 
tirement benefits. Many colleges are resorting to it. 

3. Transferability of pensions from state to state is increasingly needed. 

4. Supplementing retirement benefits by federal social-security coverage as 
is done by many colleges, is desirable. 

“Fringe benefits” for faculty members are considered a part of salary 
bargaining in higher education as in industry. Such benefits, however, should 
not be exercised unless provision has been made to extend them to all faculty 
members alike. Low-cost housing is one example of a “fringe benefit” 

* Chairman of Group 15 was Harry L. Wells, Vice President and Business Manager, North- 
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which should not be accorded faculty members on an individual basis. There 
are, of course, many others. 

On the question of whether an institution should expect or encourage 
its faculty members to undertake outside employment in order to supple- 
ment their regular salaries, it is generally agreed that: 

1. Such work should not be prohibited. 

2. Outside work should not interfere with regular duties. 

3. Faculty members should inform their dean of their plans. 

4. The work should be in conformity with the tradition of free exchange 
of ideas except when national security is involved. 

5. It is regrettable that some colleges have such low salaries that faculty 
members must take outside work to supplement their income. 


GROUP 16. ALLOCATION OF FUNDS WITHIN 
AN INSTITUTION AND BUDGET PREPARATION* 


Monroe S. Carroll 


Dean of the University, Baylor University 


here is unanimous opinion among administrators that a well-formulated 
and executed budget is a most effective device for planning and stating 
objectives and policies by departments. It provides a definite opportunity 
for faculty, administration, and trustees to formulate a coordinated, bal- 
anced procedure for securing income and evaluating the expenditure of each 


dollar appropriated. There are a number of methods of preparing the budget. 
The University of Michigan, for example, places a major responsibility on 
its faculty in preparing the budget by schools and departments, whereas the 
budgets at other universities are prepared by the president, dean, and business 
manager after some informal discussion with department heads. It is be- 
lieved that higher education would be well served if the Michigan plan were 
widely adopted. 

As large a part of the total budget as possible should be spent on direct 
educational pursuits, such as instruction, the library, and research. When 
conditions make it necessary to reduce the total budget, the non-educational 
phase of the budget should be reduced as much as possible before making 
inroads upon instructional and research appropriations. 

The proposed operation of such auxiliary departments as bookstore, cafe- 
teria, and dormitories should be reflected in a carefully formulated budget 
for each unit of operation. Likewise, capital and expenditures for improving 
and extending college lands, buildings, and equipment should be provided 
through a separate capital-fund budget. One of the real threats to mid-twen- 
tieth century higher education is the increasing demands made on the uni- 
versity budget by buildings and grounds and administrative cost. It should 
be pointed out, however, that a well-thought-out financial plan, regardless 


* Chairman of Group 16 was Robert L. Williams, Assistant Dean of Faculties, Voiversty of 
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of exact procedure, is infinitely more likely to accomplish the balanced edu- 
cational goal desired than a sporadic unsystematic spending of university 
funds. 

No two institutions use the same percentage pattern in allocating their 
funds for faculty salaries, library, administration, and buildings and grounds, 
but the lion’s share of the appropriation should be earmarked for instruc- 
tional activities. The allocation of the institutional dollar should be directed 
by the objectives and needs of each college and university. 


GROUP 17. MEETING THE IMPACT OF BOTH 
INFLATION AND DECLINING INCOME 
ON HIGHER EDUCATION* 


G. Burke Johnston 


Dean, School of Applied Science and Business Administration 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


he income of both public and private institutions of higher education is 
‘aewee lower because of (1) the decline in veteran enrollment, (2) the 
low birth rate of the depression years, (3) the reduction of endowment in- 
terest, and (4) the adverse effect of increased tax rates on private gifts and 
grants. These factors are aggravated by continued inflation. The government 
could contribute to a more stable economy in higher education by checking 
inflation as well as by granting direct financial assistance to the colleges and 
universities. Institutions themselves can remedy the situation by (1) estab- 
lishing a more efficient and economical operation, and (2) making greater 
efforts to increase income. 

In attempting to establish a more efficient and economical operation, ad- 
ministrators may find useful the following breakdown of average expend- 
itures of educational institutions: administration and general, 14.8 per cent; 
instruction, 56.7 per cent; libraries, 3.8 per cent; plant operation and main- 
tenance, 17.4 per cent; organizational activities connected with instruction, 
7.3 per cent. In making cutbacks, all types of expenditures should be con- 
sidered. There is general agreement that instructional salaries should not 
be cut; but the necessity for effecting economies in this largest item of ex- 
pense is recognized, preferably through a reduction of the size of the staff 
by terminating part-time and temporary positions, accelerating retirements 
when mutually agreeable, and encouraging leaves without pay to complete 
graduate work; through increasing average teaching loads; reducing the 
number of small classes, particularly at the lower levels of instruction; 
offering a limited number of large lecture classes in appropriate subject fields ; 
alternating highly specialized classes; and offering special sections for su- 
perior students, with more directed reading and fewer class meetings. Janitor 
service, landscape and ground staff, clerical and secretarial help, and other 
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general services can be decreased. Although plant operation and maintenance 
cannot be cut excessively without unfavorable results, reduction in redecora- 
tion is possible. 

Methods of increasing income include changing security investments to 
equity investments, at least in part (while a good many administrators feel 
that the holdings of common stock should be limited to not more than 50 
per cent of the total investment, some favor limitation to only 30 per cent) ; 
seeking annual gifts for current operation, especially during the next few 
years; forming alliances with industry for mutual benefit, both in research 
projects and in the operation of the institution as a whole; informing parents 
of the difference between fees and the total cost of the student’s education, 
and requesting gifts to bring these figures together. 

There is general agreement that investors of college funds should be more 
alert and aggressive than in the past, when security was based on fixed dollar 
values, and that tuition should be adjusted upward on the basis of a student's 
ability to pay, since the national income is at present much higher in relation 
to college costs for students than it has been. Talented students who cannot 
afford the higher tuition should receive grants-in-aid or be given an oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of scholarship loan funds, 


GROUP 18. ACCREDITATION OF INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION* 


Edward C. Pomeroy 


Associate Secretary, American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 


he confusion and lack of coordination in accrediting procedures is a 
"Peeing problem of college and university administration. The large 
number of agencies which accredit institutions and the differing approaches 
to the problem make it difficult for college administrators and staffs to keep 
abreast of the many criteria and requirements. Variations in criteria from 
one regional association to another pose particular problems for some tech- 
nical and special-area institutions, which find that they cannot be accredited 
by existing agencies in their region, while comparable institutions in a neigh- 
boring region can be and are accredited. The difficulties arising from this 
confusion and lack of coordination, in the final analysis, affect the students, 
particularly if they desire either to undertake graduate work or to receive cer- 
tification for professional service. 

The demands of some professional agencies which accredit particular de- 
partments often appear to be made without regard to the over-all setup of 
an institution. 

Every effort should be made to reduce the total costs of accreditation to 
the institutions and, at the same time, to maintain the beneficial aspects of 

* Chairman of Group 18 was A. N. Jorgenson, President, University of Connecticut; the _re- 
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qualitative evaluation. A federated approach to accreditation by the various 
agencies might be a solution to this problem. 

The criteria for sound accreditation procedures should be qualitative rather 
than quantitative. Self-evaluation and self-improvement as goals of the ac- 
crediting process should be encouraged. Since accrediting procedures rely 
heavily on the training and qualifications of those persons who constitute 
the evaluation committees for institutional accreditation, every effort should 
be made to insure their competency. The accrediting process should be essen- 
tially a function of those persons actively engaged in the field of higher 
education. 

Many of the abuses in accrediting have come from the use of standards 
and procedures developed by organized professions without regard to per- 
sons so engaged. However, the work of the National Commission on Accredit- 
ing has made progress in the correction of such abuses, In the main, college 
and university administrators support the general objectives of the National 
Commission and look to greater accomplishments in this important work. 

Concerning the effect of accreditation upon intercollegiate athletics, it is 
believed that the recommendations of the Presidents’ Committee of the 
American Council on Education and the efforts of some of the regional 
accrediting associations have improved the status of athletics in institutions 
of higher education. 

Accreditation is a complex process which requires understanding and skill. 
The elimination of the present confusion and lack of coordination in accredi- 
tation will come when all groups concerned with the attainment of high 
standards of college and university education can work out together the 
procedures which will best insure each student and society as a whole a high 
quality of education. 


GROUP 19. PRESERVATION OF MORAL AND 
SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN 
SOCIETY IN THE FACE OF GROWING 
MILITARIZATION* 


Matthew D. Smith 


President, Dakota Wesleyan University 
and 


J. Goodner Gill 
Vice President, Rider College 


he basic foundations of the moral and spiritual values in our American 
oe are found in the recognition of the supremacy of the individual, 
as expressed in a compassion for all people. Historically, these foundations 
arose from the belief of our founding fathers in the Fatherhood of God and 


* Chaiiman of Group 19 was The Reverend George E. Ganss, S.J., Director, Department of 
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the brotherhood of man. This belief found expression in those freedoms 
of life set forth in the Declaration of Independence and the amendments 
to the Federal Constitution: the God-given rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; the supremacy of the individual, since government de- 
rives its just powers from the consent of the governed; freedom from any 
religion established by the state; freedom in the exercise of religion; freedom 
from deprivation of life, liberty, or property without due process of law. 
It is believed in some quarters that these fundamental freedoms, the basis 
of our moral and spiritual values, are jeopardized by the growing militariza- 
tion of the country. 

It is very important to distinguish between militarization, the means em- 
ployed for national defense, and militarism, which goes along with dic- 
tatorship. In any military system, there is the inevitable tendency towards 
militarism, since there must be an increase in the giving of orders. The 
necessity of the military's maintaining national defense is acknowledged, 
but the supremacy of civilian control over the military should be maintained. 
The military forces are already helping in this by allowing their college 
trainees freedom to choose any curriculum, including those in the humani- 
ties and the social sciences. 

Militarization should not be regarded as a necessary evil but rather as the 
means which the civilian population utilizes for its own defense. The ob- 
jectives of the civilian population need not, therefore, be at variance with 
those of the military. Basically, they can be the same, and militarization need 
not threaten our moral and spiritual values. It is recognized that the group- 
living of any military organization at times may cause a threat to these 
values, particularly to the young men in service. But this frequently is due to 
the failure of family life to establish foundations strong enough to carry 
the individual, under any conditions, past the dangers of maturation. As a 
matter of fact, military service often proves to be an education in understand- 
ing and tolerance, which surely are among our moral and spiritual values. 

Colleges and universities can lessen the impact of militarization by em- 
phasizing the need for moral and spiritual values in citizenship training. 
Students should be taught such ideals as rendering service unselfishly and con- 
tributing to society rather than such materialistic ideas as gaining a tangible 
reward for every duty performed, Particular attention must be paid to the 
present tendency of students to stray away from the humanities and the 
social studies in favor of specialization in fields more directly related to the 
defense effort, such as engineering and chemistry. The colleges, if they 
are to contribute more effectively to the preservation of our moral and spirit- 
ual values, must strengthen their programs in the humanities and the social 
sciences. 

Many educators think that moral and spiritual values can be achieved apart 
from religious values; others that these values can be achieved if based on 
natural religion, which can be known by reason apart from revelation, and 
which teaches the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, and retribu- 
tion in a future life. But a very large segment of the American population 
is convinced that, in the long run, moral and spiritual values will not be 
carried into widespread practice unless they are based on firm faith in the ex- 
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istence of God, and unless their connection with religious values and motives 
is maintained. This segment of the population should be allowed the means 
to acquire and deepen the intellectual bases of their faith, which is a great 
and important contribution to the moral and spiritual welfare of our de- 
mocracy. 


GROUP 20. DESIGNING A TOTAL INSTITUTIONAL 
PROGRAM FOR STRENGTHENING THE MORAL 
AND SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
MODERN SOCIETY* 


Darby W. Betts 
Acting Chaplain, Columbia University 


s the student of today comes to our colleges with little or no founda- 
A tion in moral and spiritual values, and with an abysmal ignorance of 
the literature and history relative to these values, it is felt that the educa- 
tional institution should attempt to meet this challenge in the following 
ways: (1) by possessing strong moral and spiritual foundations of its own; 
(2) by showing these qualities in its inner life, e.g., in its administration, 
its faculty-student relationships, its relationship to the community, etc.; (3) 
by including in its classroom instruction the inculcation of well-founded 
moral and spiritual values in line with its purpose of educating the student 
rather than in merely teaching subject matter; (4) by utilizing its extra- 
curricular program as a controlled environment in which these values can be 
demonstrated and developed. 

The most effective way to assure success in this program is to organize 
it on the basis of a line of authority, beginning with the charter and the 
board of trustees, and communicating it down and up throughout the insti- 
tution. The program could be strengthened by frequent conferences be- 
tween the chief administrators or groups representative of all sections of the 
institution. 

Faculty members in all areas of instruction should see and feel the chal- 
lenge and opportunity offered to contribute to these moral and spiritual ob- 
jectives. Religious clubs, however, by nature, have greater responsibility, since 
this is their chief area of activity and thought. 

Religious faith, the source and guarantee of the moral and spiritual founda- 
tions of modern society, can be made explicit in the educational program by 
teaching it as a phenomenon of human experience and by constantly evaluat- 
ing it on the basis of its own credentials and categories. 


* Chairman of Group 20 was H. Gary Hudson, President, Illinois College; the resource person 
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GROUP 21. ORGANIZED COURSES IN RELIGION, 
ETHICS, AND RELATED AREAS* 


Arthur C. Wickenden 


Director of Religious Activities and Professor of Religion, Miami University 


roup 21 agreed to limit its discussion to courses of instruction in 
G publicly-controlled institutions. Basic to the consideration of this 
problem is the question, “What knowledge about religion and ethics should 
a college graduate be expected to have?” Certainly a graduate cannot be called 
an educated person who does not have an acquaintance with the contributions 
to our culture that have arisen out of the Judeo-Christian tradition. The stu- 
dent should be confronted with both the good and bad effects of religion 
as a factor in shaping Western thought, and he should be informed concern- 
ing the distinctive elements of Protestantism, Catholicism, and Judaism. Reli- 
gion’s great body of materials of its own, such as Biblical literature and 
history, the history of religious institutions, biographies of great religious 
figures, etc., should be available for study in our public institutions. 

There is a question whether these materials can be presented exclusively 
through a variety of departments dealing with those aspects related to their 
own subject matter, or whether a separate department of religion is required. 
While various departments should deal with the religious implications of 
their disciplines, students should have the same opportunity to explore sys- 
tematically the field of religious knowledge as is accorded other great fields 
of human interest. When a great field of human interest like religion is 
omitted from the organized curriculum, the inference drawn by the stu- 
dent is that it must be unimportant. 

In addition to the standard course in Biblical literature, other basic 
courses should be included among the offerings. Possible courses include 
what might be entitled “Religious Life in America,” which would deal with 
the major historic divisions in religious beliefs and practices; another entitled 
“The Nature of Man,” which in addition to being a survey of what authori- 
ties have said in the past, would grapple with the living issues of the pres- 
ent; a companion course in “Natural Theology,” based on demonstrative 
reasoning; and a survey of the great religions of the world. In presenting 
such courses no attempt should be made to insulate students from the con- 
flicts and confusions that arise in man’s thinking about fundamental prob- 
lems, but resources should be provided which would be helpful to them 
in their efforts to resolve the conflicts and find answers to basic questions 
concerning the meaning of life. 

In view of the growing recognition of the place of religious courses in 
colleges and universities, a commission of well-informed persons might be 

* Chairman of Group 21 was Wayne R. Leys, Dean of Faculties, Roosevelt College; the re- 
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appointed to formulate recommendations for a model curriculum in the 
field of religion and ethics for publicly-controlled institutions and to prepare 
syllabi which would be passed upon by competent authorities of the various 
great religious traditions. The courses should not be required but kept on 
a purely elective basis; the objective, however, should be the provision of 
adequate opportunity for the pursuit of enlightenment in this field of funda- 
mental human concern. 


GROUP 22. RESPONSIBILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR THE INDIVIDUAL FACULTY MEMBER IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF MORAL AND 
SPIRITUAL VALUES* 


Joel V. Berreman 


Professor of Sociology, University of Oregon 


here is a widespread resurgence of interest in the need for the develop- 

ment of moral and spiritual values in youth and in the responsibility 
of colleges and universities to foster this development, a responsibility which 
has been neglected in recent years. 

The obligation to develop such values rests heavily upon the individual 
faculty member by virtue of his direct relationship with students and his 
role in the educational process. He not only should meet the demands of 
students for guidance in forming value judgments, but also should arouse 
in them a recognition of the need for such guidance. Opportunities for the 
faculty member to perform this function occur in his teaching, in advising 
and counseling students, and in his participation in campus activities. Both 
what he says and the example he sets are important. 

The faculty member should not insist upon the acceptance by the student 
of ready-made values, but he should assist the student to develop his own 
values with a full understanding of their implications. The faculty member 
should always present his convictions with tolerance for dissent, with full 
recognition of their relation to socially accepted values, and with the reasons 
for his holding such values. 

Certain prevalent attitudes often hinder the accomplishment of this ob- 
jective: students, having achieved a certain emancipation from parental super- 
vision by coming to college, may feel that they do not need adult guidance; 
they may identify teachers with the parent generation, and therefore disregard 
their counsel; and they may feel that religious and moral values are restric- 
tive of freedom. Some students tend always to look upon their instructors as 
inaccessible to them or as not interested in their personal problems, and some 
fear that to consult the professor will be interpreted as ‘‘apple-polishing.” 

It must be recognized, furthermore, that many faculty members do not 
recognize the building of moral and spiritual values in students as their 

* Chairman of Group 22 was F. L. McCluer, President, Lindenwood College for Women; the 
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responsibility, a view stemming from a preoccupation with the teaching of 
subject matter, an overemphasis on scientific objectivity, the confusion of 
objectivity and neutrality, and perhaps uncertainty regarding their own reli- 
gious and moral values. Responsibility for arousing faculty members to 
recognize and meet their obligations is believed to rest heavily on adminis- 
trative leadership which is willing not only to support the indicated policies 
verbally, but also to reward such activity on a par with scholarly research 
and other services to the institution. Both administration and staff have an 
obligation to reconsider those objectives of education which emphasize the 
development of students rather than the mere teaching of subject matter. 






























GROUP 23. RESPONSIBILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR THE STUDENT PERSONNEL PROGRAM IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF MORAL AND 

SPIRITUAL VALUES* 













Esther Raushenbush 
Dean, Sarah Lawrence College 


asic questions concerning the development of moral and spiritual values 
B in an institution of higher education include the following: 

1, What is the character of the religious program on the campus, and 
what is its role in the establishing of values? 

2. What positive approaches to problems of behavior can be made, since 
much of the concern with behavior is dealing with undesirable behavior ? 

3. How can specialized services be used toward this end? 

4, What is the role of the faculty in counseling in the small college? 

5. What is the relation between religious and general personal counseling? 

Of great significance in the development of moral and spiritual values 
is the general climate of the campus—the attitude of faculty and administra- 
tion and students alike—toward personal, moral, religious, and social values. 
No personnel program, no devices which can be set up, will be any better for 
establishing values than the individuals concerned in the total educational 
enterprise. A sense of genuine values is important to students, and much of 
their response to any program will depend on the concern of the general 
faculty to communicate their interest in values and their own moral and 
spiritual attitudes to their students. In many instances, because of his relation 
to his students, the teacher is in the best position to counsel them in these 
matters. This indicates that the personnel program is not altogether divorced 
from the role of the teacher, and this function of the teacher as a part of the 
personnel program should not be ignored in appointments. 

When the tone or climate of an institution is good, particular devices and 
particular services will have a better chance for success. 
There is a wide range of interest and great variety in campus religious pro- 
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grams and services. Such variety, for example, characterizes ways of using 
the services of ministers and religious workers; these range from the employ- 
ment by the institution of ministers of various denominations offering regular 
services to the students, to plans for referring students to neighboring churches 
of their own faith for religious counseling. Other approaches to religious 
programs include volunteer services on campus by ministers, the employment 
of non-denominational religious counselors, the establishment of denomina- 
tional clubs with advisers from the ministry, the establishment of a religious 
council, and the use of YMCA’s or other such organizations as coordinating 
centers, The student personnel program also has an opportunity to contribute 
to the development of values through the selection of advisers to various in- 
terest groups on the campus outside the field of religion; through continuing 
activities and leadership in residence halls; and through other natural group 
relations. 

The relation of general counseling to specialized services is an important 
problem. It is generally believed that the creation of values requires a con- 
tinuing relation between the students and the adults involved in the program; 
that even a testing program should, to be effective in this sense, be related to 
the ongoing life of the student. Personnel services should try to reach the 
wide variety of student needs—personal, intellectual, vocational, and _re- 
ligious—and a student should have an opportunity to make use of such serv- 
ices as he needs them. If an institution is really interested in the total life 
experience of the student, and the growth of a sense of values in him, it 
should not fragment personnel services unduly. Specialized services are 
necessary for particular needs, but as much insight as possible should be used 
to find the influence that will be most effective for a particular student, and 
see that he has access to it. Vocational counselors, psychological counselors, 
religious counselors, are all needed, but the counseling program is not rooted 
in one of these areas to the exclusion of others—"the problem is one,’” the 
student is “one,” and to help him achieve attitudes and values that will 
stand by him we must find the most direct road to the problems that concern 
him. 

The major task seems to be to make the values established by a good re- 
ligious counseling program spill over into the rest of the college life. It can 
be done if it is realized that no college personnel program will be better 
than the general morale of the institution itself; that a variety of religious 
programs may serve the purpose of establishing moral and spiritual values; 
that the faculty themselves must communicate a sense of values to students; 
that specialized services are necessary, but their role must not be merely a 
specialized one, but must, to be effective in the promotion of values, relate to 
the total life of the students. It is only by some such over-all attitude toward 
the moral and spiritual life of the students that the kind of moral and spiritual 
values we desire can be promoted. 
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GROUP 24. THE IMPACT OF STUDENT ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND ACTIVITIES UPON THE MORAL AND 
SPIRITUAL CLIMATE OF THE CAMPUS* 






James H. Phillips 


Chaplain of the University, Duke University 






































here is no doubt that value patterns, in terms of convictions, commit- 

ments, decisions, and standards of conduct, are developed by student 
organizations and activities. Some individuals believe that the extra-curricular 
influences are stronger and more decisive in this respect than curricular 
activities. Certainly these influences may be both good and bad; they may 
become forces for sound moral building or they may become forces that create 
false values. Since this is so, it is imperative that these organizations and 
activities be under constant scrutiny and evaluation. 

Among student organizations and activities, student government, fraterni- 
ties, sororities, and religious groups, may make the greatest impact upon the 
moral and spiritual climate of the campus. Most of these groups, however, as 
they are presently organized and operated, do not develop in the majority of 
students responsible judgment and behavior that contribute toward growth in 
democratic living. One of the primary reasons for failure is that one of two 
extremes has been the basis of their operation: these groups function under 
either a superimposed structure of organization and rules handed down from 
above, or a student-controlled plan with a “hands-off” policy by the staff and 
faculty. Neither plan is adequate. The first breaks down because it is arbitrary, 
and moral motivation is not actuated by the arbitrary method. The latter fails 
largely because of immature judgment. 

Yet group life is not only inevitable; it is essential. The problem is not to 
be solved by dispensing with the organizations that now exist; rather it is 
imperative that these groups exist as means to moral and spiritual values. For 
example, fraternities and sororities will continue to exist on many campuses. 
They have become a problem largely through the neglect of the administra- 
tion and faculty members. With vision and guidance these organizations can 
contribute to moral growth. Recent years have indicated a significant awaken- 


ing on the part of both students and faculty-administration members to this 
; higher function. 

d A similar trend is seen in the area of student government, which offers 
1 exceptional opportunities for developing values and democratic living. How- 


ever, one common problem is extremely difficult to overcome, the reluctance 
of students to assume the responsibility that is necessary for the effective 
operation of democratic procedures. This is the primary barrier to the honor 
system, a practice which will not succeed if students are not helped to dis- 
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tinguish between irresponsible and mature, responsible action. This becomes 
possible as students develop larger values which transcend individual and 
small group loyalties. Religious experience can be of great significance in 
contributing to such development. 

If student activities are to contribute genuinely to the development of 
moral and spiritual values in students, they must be a cooperative endeavor 
on the part of students and faculty. Leadership upon the part of the college 
staff and faculty is essential, but students should participate in the planning 
and action, Cooperative living and learning under the leadership of people 
who can lead, who have imagination and a feeling for human welfare, is 
basic to forming good moral and spiritual values. 

The experience of students in these extra-curricular organizations and activi- 
ties must be frequently re-thought and evaluated. Experience does not auto- 
matically result in values. There must be a transfer. General values can be 
developed and implemented from specific experience if there is evaluation. 
This demands guidance; again competent faculty leadership is imperative. 
But this inter-communication between students and faculty at all levels of 
extra-curricular activity does not exist to the extent nor on the competent basis 
that it should. Before it can, more training in this area of leadership must be 
provided for faculty members. 


GROUP 25. BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM AND STUDENT 
PERSONNEL SERVICES* 


A. G. Breidenstine 
Dean of the College, Franklin and Marshall College 


hat a gap exists between student personnel workers and co!lege instructors 
a recognized by both parties concerned. Student personnel workers 
believe that the factors creating barriers include the following: personnel 
workers adopt a point of view which often is not shared by the rest of the 
faculty; faculty members, department heads in particular, are at times at 
fault because of jealousies; even the newness of personnel work brings with 
it its own resistances; often the initiating of a personnel program is by ad- 
ministrative decree rather than by faculty consultation and hence it develops 
some faculty opposition. On both sides, however, a lack of communication is 
often a chief reason for misunderstanding. A clear definition of responsibili- 
ties, sometimes lacking in the area of personnel work; good will, the desire 
to be of service in the total educational program; and generally a disposition 
by the personnel worker to understand and bridge the gap are the first steps 
toward a solution. 
There are many examples of attempts to bridge this gap between instruc- 
tional and personnel workers. Personnel workers may use faculcy members 


* Chairman of Groowe 25 was Lawrence A. Riggs, Dean of Students, DePauw University; the 
resource person was Willard W. Blaesser, Specialist for Student Personnel Programs, Division of 


Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education. 
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in orientation programs; conversely, at faculty meetings experts in personnel 
work may be called in for consultation and discussion. There are different 
levels of counseling, and some faculty members can be called upon for 
academic counseling and for some of the simpler social and personality coun- 
seling. They can also be taught to make the necessary referrals. 

The committee system of a college may be used as a means of bridging the 
gap between instruction and personnel work. When faculty members, stu- 
dents, and personnel workers sit down together in committees to wrestle 
with problems as they relate to registration, discipline, academic standing, 
student affairs, admissions, etc., common understanding is almost certain to 
result. 

Many faculty members resist the programs of student personnel services 
because they are unacquainted with the objectives and procedures of such 
programs. Summer workshops and local campus studies, in which faculty 
members become acquainted with student personnel services, can prove very 
helpful. When an institution centers its efforts in assisting students to realize 
the fullest measure of their life goals, it usually helps greatly in binding the 
instructional and personnel staffs together in the common cause. When 
manuals of personnel services are prepared for distribution to students, such 
as Indiana’s At Your Service, the help and cooperation of the entire faculty 
should be enlisted. 

When faculty members are used in freshman orientation programs, they 
should be selected for their interest and aptitude and then instructed in the 
program and its goals. 

One of the problems in bridging the gap between the instructional and 
student personnel programs is the extent to which the curriculum itself pro- 
vides the values sought through the student personnel program. Perhaps 
there is no over-all solution to the problem. However, a kindly, understanding 
spirit, and a willingness on the part of the total instructional staff to work 
for the best interests of the students, will go a long way toward bridging this 


gap. 


GROUP 26. CONTRIBUTIONS OF GENERAL EDUCA- 
TION TOWARD STRENGTHENING THE MORAL 
AND SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
MODERN SOCIETY* 


Robert G. Crosen 
Dean of Faculty, Lafayette College 


ducators generally feel that contributions to moral and spiritual values 
are not dependent on a particular subject field or grouping of fields, but 
that all fields can contribute to the moral and spiritual outlook of the stu- 
dent, and that each instructor has the responsibility for grasping any op- 

* Chairman of Group 26 was Lennox Grey, Head, Department of the Teaching of English 


and Foreign Languages, Teachers College, Columbia University; the resource person was James 
W. Reynolds, Professor of Junior College Education, University of Texas. 
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portunity offered for furthering student thought on values. The impact of 
the personality of the instructor on the student cannot be overlooked nor 
should it be. This emphasizes the importance of instructional personnel who 
have conviction, who believe that values can and must be brought into the 
thinking of the students. There should be reinforcement of values from 
instructor to instructor and from field to field. Even though mutual reinforce- 
ment develops in several fields, each instructor must point out with care that 
one element or principle considered in his field occurs in other fields. This 
concern, if exercised, will strengthen and deepen the results of general edu- 
cation. 

What are the moral and spiritual values that should be translated into stu- 
dent experience? Group 26 refrained from listing values; rather it was con- 
cerned with the process for arriving at a listing. Teachers who have come up 
through a materialistic era are brought aware of the necessity for spiritual 
values—even rudely awakened to this need—by scientific and other develop- 
ments which were “impossible” a generation ago. Any list of values whether 
moral or spiritual needs to be indigenously developed. Regardless of a listing 
of values to be emphasized or translated, there is little chance for the success 
of a general program stressing values unless the faculty members concerned 
have participated in determining the list. Acceptance of and commitment to 
a value is not achieved by the student or the instructor until a convincing 
experience has made the value real to the individual. The conviction of the 
instructor again is to be emphasized. 

If moral and spiritual values are to be emphasized, and there is no ques- 
tion of this need, the process must include the extension of influence into 
the community through cooperation with existing agencies within the com- 
munity. An exploration of the possibilities for such extensions in most com- 
munities will reveal a willingness on the part of existing agencies to cooperate, 
with the mutually desirable result that “academic abstractions” may become 
convincing experiences for students through their application in the com- 
munity laboratory. 


GROUP 27. BASES FOR ORGANIZING A 
GENERAL-EDUCATION PROGRAM* 


Leon P. Minear 
President, Stockton College 


n accepted definition of general education is that area of subject matter, 
A attitudes, skills, and behavioral objectives which should be held in com- 
mon by all citizens in our type of society. The overspecialization of the liberal- 
arts colleges which has brought on extreme specialization in snbject-matter 
areas and the resulting need to redefine goals of education has given force 





* Chairman of Group 27 was Sidney J. French, Dean of the Faculty, Colgate University ; the 
resource person was Lewis B, Mayhew, Member of Board of Examiners, Michigan State College ; 
Aateeet Director, Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General Education of the American Council 
on Education. 
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to the general-education movement. The place of the secondary school and 
the proper relationships of the college curriculum in the plan of developing 
such a program should be defined as one of degree. Thus, the objectives of 
general education and those of the secondary school’s program of life-adjust- 
ment education are identical, but differ in intensity of instruction. 

The goals of general education must be reached within the framework of 
the institution’s community. The state of the community as exemplified by 
present living or existing conditions often is found to need improvement. The 
institutions, therefore, cannot mirror society but must tend to lead or develop 
citizens along the generally accepted lines desired by general education. 

Specialized courses often contain much general-education value. Instructors 
may broaden their course work to include many of the desired values. Many 
institutions have found it necessary to offer new courses to develop these 
objectives. The answer seems to vary with different faculties and institutions. 

The problems inherent in transferring credits and the practical problems 
of administering general education are not insurmountable. Such problems 
of practical administration can be solved. 

There is no indication that general-education courses tend to lower the 
standards of academic achievement of students at the graduate level. New 
courses bring questions from other institutions when admission of transfer 
students is being considered. Certain dangers in changing labels of courses 
are apparent. It is often desirable to effect curricular changes within existing 
course titles without arousing questions and negative public attitudes. 

The pattern of courses need not be limited to lower-division work. Some 
institutions have found a vertical four-year pattern effective. The use of a 
capstone course in the senior year as a final integrative effort is often effective. 

The need to dissolve subject-matter lines becomes immediately apparent 
when broadening course work. The old departmental lines can no longer be 
followed. Increasingly, institutions are found to be developing divisional 
structures for administration and dropping departments from the structure 
of the school. 

The impetus to examine the objectives of course work and re-think goals 
of education have been found to stimulate teaching in the technical areas. 
Technical or special subject-matter areas cannot be ignored. A percentage of 
the curriculum must be reserved for these areas. 

Personnel problems are created by the general-education movement. The 
need for status with equal rank and pay is apparent. There is an increasing 
trend to bring more of the specialists into the program for their valuable 
contributions. Many faculties are using specialists on a voluntary basis. Forced 
participation has not been found successful. 

The development of courses to achieve objectives of general education has 
been quite varied. Some institutions have a number of required courses while 
others have developed a variety of courses which meet the individual require- 
ments. 

Objective studies are being made to determine the effectiveness of general- 
education courses. More effective instruments of evaluation are needed in 
order better to measure attitudes and the achievement of subjective values as 
a result of these new courses. 
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GROUP 28. THE TEACHER AND TEACHING 
METHODS IN GENERAL EDUCATION* 


Ruth E. Eckert 


Professor of Higher Education, University of Minnesota 


he broad objectives or purposes of general education must be the primary 
woe in selecting teaching procedures, Defined in terms of those in- 
sights, abilities, and perspectives that will enrich students’ personal and social 
living, such goals must be continually studied and re-interpreted on each 
campus. Only then will the instructional program and other college services 
really underwrite their attainment. 

The teacher stands in a crucial role, second only to that of the learner, 
in forwarding such purposes. For even the most skillfully devised courses or 
learning aids cannot compensate for serious deficiencies in the instructor. He 
should himself embody many of the ideals of general education; he should 
be a broadly trained, socially perceptive person who participates responsibly 
in some areas outside his specialty; deeply interested in students, he should 
be able, through wise guidance and stimulation, to raise them to new levels 
of maturity. His particular style of teaching may be of much less consequence 
than the fact that he understands both general education and the nature of 
learning and is reasonably skilled in arousing students to lively participation. 
While graduate schools bear much of the responsibility for cultivating these 
qualities, carefully designed in-service programs are essential too. 

There seems to be no one best method for teaching courses in general 
education, nor even any method unique to this field. Rather, the effective 
teacher selects pertinent methods and materials, combining them into a pat- 
tern peculiarly suited to his own talents and objectives. The difference from 
teaching in conventional courses seems to be primarily one of emphasis, with 
the teacher in general education giving special stress to the following points: 

1. Underwriting a wide range of objectives, in which the cultivation of 
interests, aesthetic appreciations, and ethical and moral values receives explicit 
attention. 

2. Selecting a few central ideas around which his teaching will be de- 
veloped, even though this means neglecting many phases of the subject valued 
by the specialist. 

3. Keeping a constant focus on the relevance of these learnings now and 
later, since most students will need to be convinced of their worth. 

4. Extending students’ experiences through the use of audio-visual aids, 
projects, field experiences, etc., enabling them to gain needed background for 
understanding the concepts or principles involved. 

5. Employing a variety of teaching methods in order to maintain a high 
level of interest and to aid students who learn in different ways. 


* Chairman of Group 28 was Judson R. Butler, Dean, College of General Education, Boston 
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6. Putting students in problematic situations, designed to develop their 
skill in analyzing and dealing with real clashes in ideas. 

7. Opening new vistas of interest and opportunity, encouraging students 
to continue their study of these problems, either independently or through 
formal courses. 

8. Giving systematic attention to the problem of integration* by helping 
students to see how various aspects of the subject are related and how these 
bear on their other studies and non-class experiences. 

9. Making imaginative efforts throughout the course to evaluate outcomes, 
aiding both students and teacher to become more skilled in self-appraisal and 
to develop an experimental outlook on their problems. 


GROUP 29. CRITERIA AND METHODS OF EVALUA- 
TION IN GENERAL EDUCATION* 


Frank W. Clippinger 
Dean of Men, Drury College 


valuation is essential to effective teaching; it cannot be separated from 
E the total educational process. A program of evaluation has a dynamic 
effect upon an educational program. It makes its major contribution by giv- 
ing the teacher a keener perception of the complex nature of the process of 
learning; it develops critical insight and instructional skills; it stimulates 
teachers to make changes in organization and method; it develops increased 
understanding of objectives. 

It is expensive, however, in time and energy, and a part of the educational 
program which is eternally in process of revision. It requires the continual 
cooperative effort of examiner and teacher. 

The greatest difficulty lies in the clarification of objectives. General-educa- 
tion objectives are usually so ideally stated that it is not safe to start an 
evaluative program with ultimate objectives, especially those removed from 
context. For some types of general-education objectives, such as critical think- 
ing, it is advisable to agree upon a core of subject-matter content before at- 
tempting to gather evidence on the objectives. 

It is now recognized that many of the general-education objectives may 
be more permanent than are course objectives; therefore, it might be well 
to test the student some time after he has taken the course. 

As objectives become clarified, the evaluative instruments must be modified. 
Any standardized instrument, however valuable for measurement, tends to 
halt thinking about objectives. Thus, for evaluative purposes, each institution 
should build its own program. 

In smaller institutions there is a need for manuals and for consultant serv- 
ices by which members of the faculty may get help in carrying out their 


* Chairman of Group 29 was William E. Coffman, Assistant Director of Test Development, 
Educational Testing Service; the resource person was Benjamin S. Bloom, College Examiner, 
University of Chicago. 
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evaluative studies, They also could work profitably and cooperatively with 
similar institutions. Many of the larger institutions, with established programs 
of general education, will provide, upon request, copies of tests which can 
be used in support of evaluative studies. 


GROUP 30. PROBLEMS OF ESTABLISHED 
GENERAL-EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN LARGE INSTITUTIONS* 


J. Fisher Stanfield 


Head, Department of Botany, Miami University 





he problems confronting established programs of general education in 
‘_- larger institutions are apparently no nearer solution than is the 
integration of indefinite, universally-recognized, educational aims giving birth 
to the programs. It obviously will be some time before the fluid situation, 
born of pressured experimentation, coagulates or jells into a tangible and 
universally applicable system with a continuous phase of objective data. Much 
controversial discussion, born of divergent viewpoints, should be forthcoming 
to assure mutual adjustment and recognition of the problems in the various 
academic fields. 

There appears to be essential agreement, however, concerning the following 
broad points: (1) the training of instructors is a vital factor in the success of 
any program; (2) the introduction of general-education programs at the 
senior level is plausible; (3) constant evaluation and criticism is valuable; 
(4) voluntary participation by the teaching staff is a necessary positive value 
in any curriculum; (5) the laboratory sciences pose certain problems of in- 
tegration not encountered in more general fields; and (6) developing com- 
petency in technical fields at the undergraduate level is a special problem. 

The matter of personnel in general education is recognized as a significant 
problem, since the subjectivity of offerings and the provincial aspects of 
program-evolution are inescapable. The training of future leaders in this 
school of thought by in-service indoctrination or a broadening of scope in 
degree requirements, with more specific approaches in training, are par- 
ticular aspects of the problem worthy of consideration. This personnel factor 
must be faced in the light of future enrollment trends and demand if any 
general-education program is to succeed. 

Although there is apparently a difference of opinion as to exactly where 
general education, as such, should be inserted or intertwined into the curric- 
ular structure and how definitely it should be delimited, the development of 
offerings in general education at the junior and senior levels is a desirable 
potentiality. 

The achievement of competency is a major consideration in any four-year 
undergraduate program in technical fields. Such achievement is a thought- 









































* Chairman of Groep, 30 was Robert C, Pooley, Chairman, Department of Integrated Liberal 
Studies, University of Wisconsin; the resource person was Ralph E. Page, Dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, University of Florida. 
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provoking facet of problems related to the sciences. This is a definite 
challenge where introductory offerings in these fields are overly generalized 
or diluted in required general-education programs. The student loses profes- 
sional time by loss of prerequisites. Considerable attention and experimenta- 
tion in this area are needed before the answer to this problem is clear. 

Some of the problems of established programs needing further study and 
consideration are the dilution of course content, the professional status and 
recognition of instructors in general education, required vs. elective courses in 
general education, terminal vs. the prerequisite status of offerings, proportion 
or percentage of elective courses in curriculums of this type, the means of 
forming separate faculties for the general-education curriculum where it is 
present as such, the vertical blending of courses in general education, and 
student evaluation of general-education offerings. 

General education needs future discussion, including a frank appraisal of 
controversial issues and open recognition of negative factors. This should 
facilitate the ultimate absorption of general education, whatever interpreta- 
tion One may put on it, onto the educational micellar structure without the 
neutralization and subsequent precipitation of fundamental units, and the 
disruption of a basic educational matrix evolved from experience. 


GROUP 31. PROBLEMS OF ESTABLISHED 
GENERAL-EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN SMALL INSTITUTIONS* 























Alvin D. Boston 


- Dean, School of Arts and Sciences 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 





major problem for an effective general-education program which has 
been established in a small college is obtaining adequate teachers. Some 
institutions recruit teachers with special training directly from the graduate 
schools. However, the scarcity of trained teachers from this source forces most 
colleges to recruit their general-education teachers from among those on 
their staffs who happen to have broad training or wide interests by means of 
conferences, by discussion, by observing the teaching of similar courses in 
other institutions, and by other methods of in-service training. As a last resort, 
some schools assign a number of teachers to one course, each one teaching 
the area of his own specialty. Good teaching which has both breadth and 
depth, however, cannot be brought about by rearranging or renaming courses 
unless a good teacher is in charge of the course. 

The nature of the specific curriculum in general education remains a 
thorny problem. There is the normal faculty proclivity for tampering with 
the general-education curriculum just as there is with the more traditional 
curriculums. In some institutions—California State Colleges, for example, 

* Chairman of Group 31 was J. Martin Klotsche, President, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
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where the State Board of Education prescribes the nature and distribution of 
the areas comprising the curriculum in general education—problems are 
created when the faculty does not exercise that most sacred of their preroga- 
tives, the determination of the curriculum. 

Some institutions are retarding the development of general education by 
refusing to accept courses designed to cover broad areas unless the courses are 
broken down into segments and given well-established titles. This difficulty 
is encountered particularly in courses that cross departmental lines. But as 
more and more administrators and faculties come to understand the over-all 
problems, it is expected that these difficulties will cease to exist. The graduate 
schools are now sensing their responsibilities to train school administrators 
and teachers who are equipped to cope with the problems of general educa- 
tion. In the long view into the future, this will do much to solve many of the 
most difficult problems in the proper integration of general education into 
the whole curriculum in higher education. 

Another major problem is the adjustment of the general-education cur- 
riculum into the usual pattern of courses required by departments in specific 
major fields. Some colleges do not accept general-education courses as work 
in a major field; others build their departmental offering on the general area 
courses in that department; still others feel that general education does not 
conflict with the specialist’s idea of a departmental major, but tends to correct 
over-specialization in many fields. Evaluation of the results of general edu- 
cation is an important problem, Assuredly, the problems of general education 
are far from solved and will require continuing thought and attention. 


GROUP 32. HEIGHTENING STUDENT INTEREST 
IN CULTURAL ACTIVITIES ON THE 
COLLEGE CAMPUS* 


Maxwell H. Goldberg 


Professor of English, University of Massachusetts 


roup 32 accepted an initial limitation of discussion to cultural activities 
G which are (a) either altogether extra-curricular, or (b) dominantly 
extra-curricular yet with relationships (potential if not actual) to the cur- 
riculum. 

There is marked divergence of opinion as to the inclusiveness or the nar- 
rowness with which the term “‘cultural activity’”’ should be defined. Discussion 
of this problem of heightening student interest in campus cultural activities 
tends to follow the limited channel of aesthetic extra-curricular cultural 
activities—such as music, pictorial art, dramatic art, with secondary attention 
to intellectual and scientific activities—such as subject-matter clubs, lectures 


* Chairman of Group 32 was Mrs. Elizabeth Eckhardt May, then Dean of Faculty, Hood College, 
now Dean, School of Home Economics, University of Connecticut; the resource person was Francis 
R. B. Godolphin, Dean of the College, Princeton University. 
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on philosophic and socio-political themes, literary activities, debating, sci- 
entific exhibits, and the like. 

Attention to the following principles should help increase student interest 
in campus cultural activities. (1) The cultural activity should be developed 
from the point where the students are—i.e., it should be freshly, organically, 
immediately, related to their lives and their interests. (2) There should be 
maximum student involvement in these activities. (3) This student involve- 
ment may be either as performer (for example, in a play or a concert), or 
as appreciator (giving a sensitive, informed, response to a play being per- 
formed by others or to pictures on exhibit). (4) Mere exposure to plays, 
concerts, art exhibits, and the like—without the student’s vital, personal, in- 
formed involvement—must not be regarded as a cultural activity, but rather, 
often, as a block to the development of creative cultural activities on a given 
campus. (5) In itself a given activity may or may not be cultural—depending 
on the motivation, the circumstances, the ends to which it is directed. (6) An 
adequate qualitative level should be set as a norm for cultural activities as 
part of higher education. (7) Due recognition should be given to other than 
the conventional and often stereotyped “cultural activities’ —particularly to 
folk arts and crafts, floral arrangement, flower and landscape gardening, stu- 
dent government, welfare and other humanitarian efforts, international week- 
ends, World Student Service Fund drives, etc. 

There is great need for a comprehensive view of extra-curricular activities 
as the counterpart of the curriculum studies fostering the general education 
of the student as a creative individual and member of society. This view 
would include not only the aesthetic and artistic activities, but also those 
developing other components of the citizen educated for the democratic com- 
munity—namely, the ethical, the social (both ‘‘manners” and “doing good’), 
the political, the scientific, the religious. Once the students sensed this large- 
spirited view of extra-curricular cultural activities, they would have fresh 
stimulation for participation. 

The following specific suggestions will assist institutions to achieve more 
successful programs of cultural activities: (1) provide adequate preparation 
of the students for appreciative participation in a given cultural activity; (2) 
insure adequate organization of the presentation of the activity; (3) consider 
adequate motivations to participation—such as academic credit for participa- 
tion when the activity is systematically integrated into a course in the cur- 
riculum; (4) provide scholarship aid for generally competent candidates who 
likewise show special aptitudes for specific cultural activities; (5) arrange 
for student participation in the selection of visiting artists and lecturers and 
in local arrangements, Whether or not attendance at cultural activities should 
be required remains a matter of disagreement. 





GROUP 33. THE PLACE OF INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ATHLETICS IN THE TOTAL 
COLLEGE PROGRAM* 
























Raymond F. Howes 


Staff Associate, American Council on Education 


hen properly administered, intercollegiate athletics have a proper and 
important place in the total educational programs of American col- 
leges and universities. 

There are positive educational values in all sports. These include health, 
recreational, cultural, moral, and social values. Intercollegiate athletics, in 
addition, have the following advantages: (1) the participation in competition, 
which is a normal feature of American life, (2) the recognition of superior 
skills in the players, (3) social values related to the spectator, and (4) in- 
stitutional values which include the effect upon student morale and public 
recognition. 

Intercollegiate athletics, however, give rise to abuses. These spring pri- 
marily from (1) the recruiting and subsidizing of athletes, (2) permitting the 
application to athletes of false academic and other standards, (3) com- 
mercializing and exploiting athletes and athletics, and (4) avoiding institu- 
tional responsibility for athletic policy and control. These abuses center in 
football and basketball. The remedies for all the known abuses involve in- 
stitutional integrity and regard for the welfare of the individual student. 
Some basic principles which will help in eliminating these abuses follow. 

Sound recruiting practice would eliminate offers of financial aid by any per- 
sons or groups except authorized agents of the institution. A sound program 
of scholarships and grants should be based on a specific standard of superior 
scholarship applicable to all students and upon demonstrated financial need. 
Special skills should be considered only when the applicant has met these 
general standards. However, time lost to study and work by participation in 
extra-curricular activities might also be considered. 

Once in college, a student should be eligible for intercollegiate competi- 
tion only if he is making normal progress both qualitatively and quantita- 
tively toward a recognized degree. Institutions should make strong efforts to 
eliminate “soft spots” in all curriculums, which occasionally become havens 
for athletes. 

Athletics should be financially supported on the same basis as other 
academic departments and should not be dependent on gate receipts. It is 
especially important that this principle be applied to the salaries of the 
athletic staff. 

There should be institutional control of athletics, with the faculty playing 
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an important role in policy-formation and the president assuming ultimate 
responsibility. Rotation of faculty members on athletic committees is a means 
of keeping the program in true educational perspective. 

Abuses, where they exist, can be eliminated by the institutions themselves 
if they will adopt sound principles, such as are outlined above, select the 
right men to apply them, and protect these men from the obvious pressures 
that tend to come both fror groups inside the institution and from individual 
persons and organized groups outside. Acting in concert, colleges and uni- 
versities can and must take necessary corrective steps. Institutional integrity 
must be preserved not merely for the benefit of the college’s reputation but 
primarily to avoid disillusionment on the part of students, who have the right 
to receive their education in an environment where high moral values prevail 
in actions as well as in precepts. 


GROUP 34. RESPONSIBILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES 
IN ADULT EDUCATION FOR STRENGTHENING 
THE MORAL AND SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF MODERN SOCIETY* 


George J. Kabat 


Dean, College of Education, Ohio University 


olleges and universities should have the same responsibility for adult 


and part-time students as they have for younger or full-time students. 
Hence if institutions of higher learning accept responsibility for the moral 
and spiritual well-being of one category of students, they should do so for all. 
This is especially important since moral and spiritual values are the basis for 
human behavior desired in our complex modern society. Moral values are 
concerned with the quality of relations between human beings; spiritual values 
are concerned with the relationship between the individual and his God, and 
also with his reaction toward life and his environment. 

Morality involves the acceptance of responsibility toward the well-being 
of others, and teaching with this end in view should be the concern of all 
college teachers in all classes, including classes for adults. The moral and 
spiritual foundations of modern society will be strengthened the most, insofar 
as the institutions of higher education are concerned, by indirect and informal 
methods, by creating a desire for such values, not by introducing new courses 
on the subject. 

In connection with these responsibilities for strengthening moral and 
spiritual values institutions should be keenly aware of both the opportunities 
and problems involved in using radio and television as media for adult edu- 
cation. Whatever is done through these means will have either negative or 
positive influence on the moral and spiritual foundations of society, as well 
as on the institution itself. 


* Chairman of Group 34 was O. C. Aderhold, President, University of Georgia; the resource 


mn was Richard A. Mumma, Acting Dean, McCoy College, and Acting Director, Summer 
ion, Johns Hopkins University. 
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In defining moral and spiritual values and programs of action to strengthen 
them, institutions of higher learning must seek the assistance of the com- 
munity. Community planning will give the people a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility for the task at hand. The responsibility which institutions of 
higher learning have for strengthening the moral and spiritual foundations 
of our society must therefore be accepted cooperatively. This is particularly 
important since objections may be raised by various sectarian groups which 
may insist on identifying moral and spiritual concepts with a particular sec- 
tarian creed, and hence oppose college and university activity in this area. 








































GROUP 35. RESPONSIBILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN 
COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT SERVICES* 


Clarence Von Eschen 
Dean, Community College, and Chairman, Department of Education, Beloit College 


vidence is mounting that colleges and universities are accepting and 
meeting responsibilities for community service and that this responsi- 
bility of higher institutions for such service is recognized not only at the 
national and state levels but also at the level of the immediate community 
itself, Educational institutions are increasingly expanding their services in the 
communities where they are located. These services are being extended con- 
siderably beyond the lectures to women’s and service clubs, to parent-teacher 
associations, and to other local organizations; which, except for a few of the 
larger urban universities, chiefly characterized such services in the past. The 
major function of such community service today is the improvement of the 
quality of living of the whole community. 

There is no universal pattern of approach to the extension of these com- 
munity services. The program must be determined and developed in light of 
the total community to be served and will, therefore, since individual needs 
and interests vary with the culture patterns of the community, be very 
diversified. 

Community-service programs must be human and personal and not designed 
to raise culture as such. They need not be exclusively academic in the tradi- 
tional sense, but should be pointed at improvement of living at all cultural 
levels. The emphasis should be on learning and the fulfillment of basic 
needs rather than on hours and credits. The services provided might include, 
in addition to the usual evening study groups, lectures, and courses, such 
activities as Community surveys, group discussions in areas of human relations 
like labor-management and parent-child, workshops in various areas, and 
concerts, community symphonies, art association programs, etc. The list of 
activities can be extended at length. It is essential that these services and 
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* Chairman of Group 35 was R. W. Goddard, Dean, Rochester Junior College; the resource 
person was Lawrence L. Jarvie, Executive Dean for Institutes and Community Colleges, State Uni- 
versity of New York. 
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activities not be limited to nor thought of in terms of the traditional academic 
institutional program; free range should be given to an imaginative program 
aimed at the improvement of life at all levels and in all areas. The participants 
should not be thought of as college or university students nor programs con- 
ducted with procedures creating a formal academic atmosphere. 

The college or university should serve as the initiating agency in the de- 
velopment of various community programs, but it should also encourage in- 
dividuals or groups in the community to initiate programs and it should aid 
these programs with available college and university resources. Self-improve- 
ment is a desired end and colleges need not fear any loss of identity through 
community-initiated programs. Organizing successful programs of community 
improvement services and encouraging self-initiated programs require a 
director with imagination and with skill in group dynamics. This is essential 
for a successful program. 

Successful programs of community service are dependent upon the willing- 
ness of college and university personnel to know the community. Barriers 
between town and gown must be removed. A successful program is de- 
pendent upon this reciprocal relationship. There are, of course, many ways 
of bringing about such a closer relationship. One way which should not be 
overlooked is the utilization of students. Student participation, if properly 
directed, can be a strong influence for long-range community improvement. 


GROUP 36. PROBLEMS OF ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM AND RESTRAINT* 





















Guy A. West 


President, Sacramento State College 


ducation, which is a bulwark of democracy, cannot perform its essential 
service to society if it becomes the tool of selfish interests, partisanship, 
or fear, or of conspiracy against democracy and freedom. Freedom itself 
means nothing if the mind is enslaved. One of the most essential conditions 
for the maintenance and perpetuation of a free society, therefore, is academic 
freedom. It must be recognized that there are grave threats to academic free- 
dom today. Everything that threatens academic freedom threatens democracy ; 
especially is this true of those forces that would distort or stifle truth. 
Professional educators should realize that self-imposed regulation must be 
staunchly maintained if outside policing is to be avoided. Freedom in a 
democracy imposes a burden of responsibility which the profession must fully 
recognize and assume. No other group is so well prepared for the task; no 
other group can undertake it without doing violence to the very principles 
upon which our society is built. But the responsibility rests not entirely upon 
the faculties of our colleges and universities. Boards of control, administrators, 
and faculty members, all must live and speak in support of academic freedom, 
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* Chairman of Group 36 was Victor A. Regeen, Dean, College of Liberal Arts, Wayne Uni- 
versity; the resource person was Quincy Wright, Professor of International Law, University of 


Chicago. 
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standing solidly together as a unit representing higher education, pleading 
not their rights but their obligations to society. 

There must be recognition of individual obligations if one is to enjoy the 
rights of academic freedom. The faculty member in his actions must so con- 
duct himself that he does not deny to his colleagues the exercise of academic 
freedom which is appropriately theirs. 

Finally, it is most essential to keep in mind that one is operating as a pro- 
fessor only when he is operating within the field of his competence, and he 
rightfully may be censured when he violates this principle. However, this 
must in no way be construed as justifying limitations upon the exercise of the 
appropriate rights and duties of democratic citizenship, for good citizenship 
is an indispensable quality of a good teacher. 


GROUP 37. CENSORSHIP OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS* 


George Kerry Smith 
Director, Reports and Publications Branch, U. S. Office of Education 


here are relatively fewer problems in the criticism of textbooks at the 
pee level than at the level of the elementary and secondary schools. 
These few, however, are sufficiently symptomatic of the spirit of the times to 
warrant serious thought and attention. 

A few college textbooks in the social sciences, especially in American his- 
tory, have been criticized. The time factor is especially important in this field. 
Many far-reaching changes have occurred since the thirties and early forties, 
and though in general college texts are kept up-to-date, some time-lag in 
interpretation of facts exists. It is necessary also to insist that the presenta- 
tion of rival ideas is necessary in education, and that description for purposes 
of discussion is not advocacy of the ideas. 

Occasionally works of serious literature have been protested on the ground 
of criticism of our society or of undesirable actions of characters. Usually 
when the total work is considered, and the use of the work in the perspective 
of the course, the objections seem exaggerated. It is necessary to present stu- 
dents with the range and vitality of literature, at the same time taking into 
account the impact that it will have on them. 

Films and other materials circulated by universities have met with some 
opposition. Here a factor frequently is the actual use made of the materials. 
They should be shown only to the school groups for which they are intended 
and in accordance with the directions furnished. 

Off-campus speakers are being screened by some university authorities and 
occasionally have been subjected to attacks by groups in the community. The 
resulting limitation of speakers is a dangerous restriction of discussion on the 
campus and preserving our liberal tradition in these respects is critical. 


* Chairman of Group 37 was Porter G. Perrin, Professor of English, University of Washington ; 
the resource person was Lloyd W. King, Executive Secretary, The American Textbook Publishers 


Institute. 
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To date educators have been relatively inarticulate and defensive in these 
matters, There are signs that they, as well as others interested in this problem, 
are working out policies and practices for meeting attacks. There is a growing 
clarification of issues by responsible organizations such as the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studiest and the National Council of Teachers of English. 
The April 19, 1952 issue of Saturday Review carries a symposium on ‘The 
Textbook in America.” 

Publishers, on the other hand, appear to be in some danger of becoming 
overcautious in editing textbooks dealing with controversial matters and in 
defending good books against attacks. 

Centralized screening agencies, especially self-appointed ones, to determine 
“subversive” content should be opposed; decisions on the use of materials 
should be made by the people who use them. This requires judgment and 
discrimination and a sense of responsibility to the students as well as to the 
traditions of education and to society. In such decisions, consideration must be 
given to the necessity and appropriateness of materials and to the preserva- 
tion of the American tradition of presenting varied points of view as furnish- 
ing the basis for developing mature students. 

The colleges and universities should be prepared in advance to meet out- 
side criticism. The cooperation of administration and faculty in this is es- 
sential. Perhaps a committee, including others than those immediately con- 
cerned, would be useful in resolving differences of opinion. 


GROUP 38. PRINCIPLES OF STUDENT PARTICIPA- 
TION IN THE PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAM* 


Worth Howard 


Dean, American University at Cairo (Egypt) 


he concept of student participation in the planning and development of 
'T the program of an educational institution is far broader and more in- 
clusive than is generally conceived in any scheme of student government. Too 
often in the adoption of student government the expectation has been that 
some of the more disagreeable tasks of the community could be turned over 
to the students—namely, matters relating to student behavior. Although 
these matters are likely to be charged with feeling, adequate power for deal- 
ing with them has been withheld from the students. Thus the impression has 
developed among students that they were being permitted to play some sort 
of game, but that their views, their efforts, their decisions were not to be 


+ ‘The Treatment of Controversial Issues in the Schools,’’ a report prepared by the Committee 
on Academic Freedom, adopted by members of the 1950 and 1951 Boards of Directors of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, Social Education, Vol. XV, No. 5, May, 1951. Pp. 232-236. 

* Chairman of Group 38 was R. E. Dunford, Dean of Students, University of Tennessee; the 
resource persons were Sylvia Bacon, Vassar College, Vice President, Student Affairs, U. S. National 
Student Association; John Haley, Emory University, Vice President, Student Government, U. S. 
National Student Association; and Basil H. Pillard, Professor of English, Antioch College. 
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it was probably not made clear whether limits or restraints were to be set 
upon the governing power of the students; thus have arisen conflicts between 
administration and students with consequent bitterness and disillusionment. 

Another difficulty with programs of student government has been their 
sudden adoption without adequate student preparation for the responsibilities. 
Although the best preparation would obviously be that given in the home 
and on the lower levels of education, the university cannot expect to supply 
a deficiency by a wave of the wand, Classroom procedures need to be such 
as will give students the sense of participation and of counting, before it can 
be expected that they will profitably share in wider areas of institutional activ- 
ity and needs. 

Evidence is available from several colleges and universities to prove that 
students can, with profit to themselves and to their institutions, take part in 
all phases of community life from disciplining fellow students to judging 
competence of individual faculty members, from sharing in curriculum- 
making to proposing budgetary measures. To integrate students so fully into 
all phases of the institutional program is to adopt the community view and 
to express belief in the democratic process. In effecting an organization to 
provide for the fullest participation of students with faculty, administration, 
and any other parties interested in the welfare of the institution, it needs to 
be borne in mind that there are different individual levels of ability and re- 
sponsibility even within the democratic matrix. The effort must be to discover 
and enlist as fully as possible the interests and abilities of all concerned. Ad- 
mittedly any program of student participation is beset by difficulties—the de- 
gree to which student representatives may reflect student opinion and interests, 
the danger of a small group of students dominating the program, the transient 
character of the group as compared with the long-term interest of faculty and 
administration in the welfare and reputation of the institution. 

The testimony of representatives—both student and faculty—from institu- 
tions where a high degree of student participation is practiced gives assurance 
that our colleges and universities can undertake, with confidence, a more 
democratic organization of the community than has generally been considered 
possible or desirable. Zeal and patience are needed for success as they belong 
to the democratic faith. 

The following are guiding principles for gaining student participation: 

1. A program should be viewed as providing both a living and learning 
experience; that is, it should provide present satisfactions with aid and guid- 
ance from the maturer members of the community for fullest realization. 

2. Any program of student participation should from the outset have its 
goals and limits clearly and honestly expressed. 

3. Any program of student participation should be undertaken with ex- 
pectation that extreme patience may be required for a high degree of realiza- 
tion of purposes and goals since the democratic process is often slow and 
cumbersome. 











GROUP 39. FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN 
INSTITUTIONAL POLICY FORMULATION* 


Dorothea E. Wyattt 
Professor of History, Goucher College 


Dyes among the American public and among professional educators is 
widespread that democracy in education is desirable both as a goal and 
as a means. It would seem obvious that the principle of democracy in higher 
education strongly supports the right of the rank and file of the faculty to 
participate in the establishment of educational objectives and the determina- 
tion of ways and means to attain them. Further, the faculty also has a right 
to participate in the formulation and execution of non-instructional policies, 
such as in the fields of finance, personnel practices, student affairs, public 
relations, and campus planning. 

To be sure, the official and legal delimitation of responsible power be- 
tween trustees (or regents) and president usually precludes any grant of 
extensive control or influence to members of the faculty as such. There is no 
good reason, however, why the faculty should not be fully informed and be 
encouraged to share in the consideration and formulation of policy. Due re- 
spect should be given at all times to the judgment of the president and other 
members of the administration who by the nature of their positions ‘may be 
more fully aware of the total picture of the institution. Nevertheless, it is 
desirable to establish or strengthen the channels whereby faculty members 
may be fully informed on current developments and problems affecting their 
institutions and thus enabled to participate effectively in the consideration of 
policies. 

Since American institutions of higher learning differ in size, organization, 
and customs, no particular plan of organization will of itself bring the faculty 
into the desired relationship with the administration. The participation of 
the faculty may be accomplished in a variety of ways: by the faculty as a 
whole, by faculty-elected or faculty-staffed committees, or by a combination 
of these and other devices. More important than any formal plan of organiza- 
tion is the development of an informed, sympathetic, and cooperative climate 
of opinion among all the elements which form the university or college 
community: alumni, trustees, president, faculty, and students. In a very true 
sense, the real key to the problem of achieving faculty participation in in- 
stitutional policy formulation lies in the improvement of the means of 
communication, particularly. as between the president and administrative 
officers on the one hand, and the other constituent groups in the educational 
community on the other. 

If the faculty are to be effective participants in the consideration and im- 

* Chairman of Group 39 was Q. A. W. Rohrbach, President, State Teachers College, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania; the resource person was R. Homer Norton, Chairman of the Faculty and Professor 


of History, Grinnell College. , 
¢ Dr. Wyatt is now Dean of Women at the College of William and Mary. 
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plementation of policy, they need particularly to be informed as to the major 
divisions and percentages of the budget, both as to past and expected 
income and expenditures. Such financial information should be presented 
functionally and clearly so as to assist faculty members in forming their 
opinions on such instructional matters as new courses, additional personnel, 
and raises in salary and rank. Only by receiving such financial information 
concerning the major divisions of the budget can the faculty, by being better 
informed on the over-all picture, participate effectively with administrative 
officials in educational planning. 

In addition to the field of finance (which includes such topics as current 
income and expenses, capital outlay, investments, business practices, and fund 
campaigns), there are other important areas in which faculty members may 
contribute to the development of policy. Directly related to the activities 
and interests of teachers are the three fields of academic and instructional 
matters, personnel practices, and student affairs. Such topics as standards 
of student admission and graduation and the nature and content of the 
curriculum fall logically under the head of academic matters. With respect 
to the category of personnel practices, faculty members have a direct interest 
in policies and practices concerning appointment, salary, tenure, promotion, 
retirement, and academic freedom. In student affairs falls the consideration 
of institutional policies concerning recruitment and selection, activities, dis- 
cipline, and social life. The remaining two categories in which faculty mem- 
bers can and should contribute to the development of institutional policy 
are public relations and campus planning, the latter including questions of 
new college buildings and faculty housing. 


GROUP 40. IMPROVEMENT OF COMMUNICATION 
WITHIN THE INSTITUTION* 


C. a Tharp 


Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University of Miami 


[' is generally recognized that clear communication among all groups in 
a college or university is as essential to good administrative organization 
as it is to good teaching. The origin of many irritating problems is the failure 
to give adequate information at the proper time to all parties concerned or to 
give it in such a way that it can be clearly understood. 

It is necessary that some orderly means be provided for the faculty to 
express its ideas through the president to the governing board. On the other 
hand, the governing board should consider the wisdom of making available 
a record of its action on all matters of vital concern to the faculty through 
the president of the college or university, who will interpret and report to 
the faculty personally or through administrative channels, depending upon 
the size and internal organization of the institution. Media for communica- 
* Chairman of Group 40 was Harold W. Stoke, Dean, The Graduate School, University of 


Washington ; the resource person was R. Wendell Harrison, Vice President and Dean of Faculties, 
University of Chicago. 
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tion between administrative officers and faculty may be improved by mak- 
ing certain that the administrative structure is well-designed and clearly 
understood by all groups within the organization. Information on the or- 
ganization might be made available through the publication of a handbook 
or chart clearly describing the duties and responsibilities of all officers and 
faculty groups. This device should designate the persons who should give 
information officially and those to whom the information should be given. 
It should also describe the methods by which the information will be dis- 
seminated. 

Gaps developing between subject-matter specialists may be bridged through 
the promotion of the discussion of various common problems in interdepart- 
mental meetings, seminars, informal “idea” clubs, and through encourage- 
ment of integrated research by all persons charged with the promotion of 
research activities. 

It should be understood that there should be no thought of interfering 
with the work of the specialist in his field; however, he should be encour- 
aged to take a broad view of his field and to understand where it touches 
and how it affects many others. This point of view may be encouraged 
through faculty discussion groups, planned for by the faculty, and through 
programs of individual and institutional self-evaluation. 

As a further aid in the promotion of clear understanding among all of 
the groups within an institution, student opinion, assembled by permitting 
student representation on certain faculty and administrative committees, by 
the use of surveys and opinionnaires among currently enroiled students and 
alumni, and by gathering information from faculty advisers and counselors 
and through similar means, could and should be taken into consideration in 
all areas regarded by the administration and the faculty as appropriate. 


GROUP 41. IMPLICATIONS OF COLLEGE 
BUSINESS PROCEDURES UPON STUDENT 
AND FACULTY MORALE* 


W. T. Ingram 


Business Manager, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


7 procedures and the operations of the business office have impor- 
tant implications for faculty and student morale. Attention to the fol- 
lowing should insure that these procedures and operations do contribute to 
the improvement of such morale. 

1. The business-office staff should have a thorough knowledge of insti- 
tutional objectives. The chief business officer of an educational institution has 
one of the most responsible and important positions in the organization, 
and he should be well-trained, capable, understanding, and anxious to serve 
all divisions and departments in an efficient manner without hindering or 


* Chairman of Group 41 was Albert F. Scribner, Registrar-Business Manager, Valparaiso Uni- 
versity ; the resource person was Claude E. Puffer, Treasurer, University of Buffalo. 
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retarding instructional and research activities. His staff should be carefully 
selected with these aims in mind, and in order that there may be an efficient 
service available to the faculty and students. The entire institutional staff, 
composed as it is of persons of diverse attitudes and opinions, should be 
considered as a community. 

2. Since there is a direct relationship between the academic program and 
sound business practices, the faculty should be furnished information on 
financial matters, plant management, etc. Psychological and philosophical 
viewpoints are important. There should be clear statements setting out the 
difference in educational and non-educational expenditures, Adequate budgets 
for each category should be developed with the help and advice of the fac- 
ulty and staff, although the final budget must be the responsibility of the 
president and governing authority. The faculty—and the students—should 
be informed of expenditures necessary for plant maintenance, major repairs, 
and new construction. New facilities should be planned very carefully with 
the aid and advice of the faculty. Both faculty and students should cooperate 
fully in the efficient use of facilities. 

3. Future business managers need special training for their responsibilities. 
Both the faculty and business officers should give more consideration to 
training young persons who will be qualified to become business officers 
capable of conducting the fiscal affairs of institutions to best serve students 
and faculty. 

4. Democratic procedures in business operations must prevail. Regardless 
of the size of the institution or the volume of business matters involved, 
the business office must operate strictly on a democratic basis. The views of 
students, faculty, and administration can best be obtained and understood 
by appropriate and continuing committee processes, The business office 
should seek the suggestions and advice of faculty and students for efficient 
management of bookstores, unions, dormitories, dining halls, and other re- 
lated activities. Through such cooperation the services of the business office 
will be understood and properly evaluated for their contribution to the 
over-all educational objectives of the institution. 
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CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Conference, April 19, 
1952: 


RESOLUTION 1. Whereas, it is of the utmost importance that all persons and 
agencies devoted to the cause of academic freedom, including governing boards, ad- 
ministrators, teachers, research scholars and students, stand together in defense of this 
principle which is basic to higher education, and 

Whereas, the personnel of higher-education institutions are primarily responsible for 
the maintenance of academic freedom through its proper use, 

Be it Resolved: That the seventh National Conference on Higher Education reaffirm 
the necessity for preserving academic freedom, both through its vigorous defense and 
through its wise and careful use. 


RESOLUTION 2. Whereas, it is highly desirable that public institutions of higher 
learning be permitted to participate in the Social Security Program, 

Be it Resolved: That the seventh National Conference of the Department of Higher 
Education of the NEA endorse the Rogers Bill now pending in Congress. 


RESOLUTION 3. Whereas, the problem of accreditation is the cause of anxious con- 
cern at the present time to many institutions, 

Be it Resolved: That the seventh National Conference on Higher Education express 
its support of the general objectives of the National Commission of Accrediting and 
that the Conference urge the Commission to proceed with its important work as ex- 
peditiously as possible. 


RESOLUTION 4. Whereas, the development of moral and spiritual values is neces- 
sary to the preservation of the American democratic way of life, 

Be it Resolved: That colleges and universities reexamine their total institutional 
programs to determine how through the curriculum, extra-curricular activities, and the 
example of faculty and students they can contribute more positively to the strengthening 
of the moral and spiritual foundations of our society. 


RESOLUTION 5. Whereas, our nation can ill afford at this time when moral leader- 
ship is imperative to deny any of its own citizens the opportunity for a full, sincere, 
and active fulfillment of democracy, 

‘ Be it Resolved: That this seventh National Conference on Higher Education force- 
fully reject the denial of equal higher educational opportunity that is inherent in such 
practices as quota limitations or segregation based on race, creed, or national origin. 
That it further affirm the conviction that institutions of higher education should be 
especially concerned to avoid discriminatory practices in relation to admissions, class- 
room procedures and facilities, housing, boarding, recreation, health facilities, scholar- 
ships, employment policies, student-teacher training, physical education, extra-curricular 
activities, student organizations, and student placement. 


RESOLUTION 6. Whereas, it is a matter of record that many prospective students of 
college ability are unable to attend college because of lack of funds, 

Be it Resolved: That the Conference urge at every level, individual, institutional, 
community, state, and federal, financial aids to students. 


RESOLUTION 7. Whereas, this Conference strongly favors the continuation of the 
present off-duty college education program now being offered to military personnel in 
the armed forces, both in the United States and overseas, and 

Whereas, this effective and economical program is being drastically reduced and in 
some instances will be destroyed by the present language of H. R. 7391, which 
restricts government participation in the cost of tuition to enlisted men only, 
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Be it Resolved: That the seventh National Conference on Higher Education, spon- 
sored by the NEA Department of Higher Education, strongly urge that the Congress of 
the United States extend the provisions of H. R. 7391 to include all military personnel. 


RESOLUTION 8. Whereas, the persistent international tension has given rise to the 
addition of a civil-defense program to our national security, and 

Whereas, this unusual situation has created, among other things, certain social 
and psychological problems among our citizenry, 

Be it Resolved: That our educational institutions pledge their continued cooperation 
through proper use of their personnel and properties, and that in addition because of 
the psychological problems involved they be urged to study the impact of the civil- 
defense program on our society. 


RESOLUTION 9. Whereas, the armed services are considering the extension to the 
ROTC programs of all services of financial provisions comparable to those of the Navy 
ROTC program, 

Be it Resolved: That this Conference endorse the establishment of such a program for 
the Army and the Air Force but urge consideration by the appropriate agencies of the 
necessity for adopting such selection procedures as will insure a supply of personnel for 
advanced training adequate for the nation’s needs. 


RESOLUTION 10. Whereas, the National Manpower Council has made the follow- 
ing recommendations regarding deferment policies under the Selective Service System: 
(1) the public support the policy of deferring qualified students in order to enable them 
to complete their education before they discharge their obligation of military service; 
(2) the President remove dependency as a ground for deferment, in order to insure that 
postponement from service does not turn into exemption, and that he apply his new 
policy only to men who acquire dependents after a specified date in the future; (3) 
the President retain the present provision which permits qualified students in all 
recognized fields of study to be given equal consideration for deferment; (4) the 
President retain the present method by which students can qualify for deferment on the 
basis of either their score on the Selective Service Qualification Test or their class stand- 
ing; (5) the Director of Selective Service advise the local boards, when dependents no 
longer qualify a man for deferment, to call students for induction when they complete 
their studies, or, in any case before they reach a specified age such as twenty-six. Medi- 
cal students, however, may be called after completion of their residency training, 

Be it Resolved: That the Conference endorse these recommendations and urge their 
adoption by the appropriate government agencies. 


RESOLUTION 11. Be it Resolved: That the NEA encourage cooperation between 
states in attempting, without lowering standards, to establish common certification re- 
quirements for teachers and to encourage the increased use of reciprocity between states. 


RESOLUTION 12. Whereas, the seventh National Conference on Higher Education 
has afforded am extraordinary opportunity to develop deeper insights and understandings 
with reference to major issues confronting American higher education, and 

Whereas, this would not have been possible without the careful direction of Dr. 
Francis H. Horn, the effective leadership of Dr, Earl Anderson, the diligent work of 
the officers and executive committee of the Department of Higher Education together 
with the Conference planning committee and especially the Conference staff, 

Be it Resolved: That the Conference express its gratitude and appreciation to all of 
these officials for the great contribution which they have made to the Conference as 
a whole and the inspiration which they have furnished to each Conference participant. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE: Felton G. Clark, Southern University 
and Agricultural and Mechanical College, Baton Rouge, chairman; Mary P. Holleran, 
St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Connecticut, secretary; Harvey H. Davis, State 
University of Iowa; Clifford E. Erickson, Michigan State College; O. H. Rechard, 
University of Wyoming; Harriet C. Stoddard, Blackburn College; Asahel D. Woodruff, 
Brigham Young University. 
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